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For the Companion. | 


LOST AND FOUND. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 

A barefooted boy, very dirty and ragged, stood 
jeaning over the fence one summer afternoon, 
when two young ladies came walking by. This 
in itself would not be worth mentioning, for 
Jerry was generally leaning over the fence, and 

luff’s Lane was a favorite waik for the roman- 
tic young ladies of the village; but it happened 
on this particular occasion that one of these two 
—the taller and prettier, as Jerry did not fail to 
notice—dropped something, and passed on quite 
unconscious of her loss. 

Jerry got over the fence, and picked up the ar- 
tice she had dropped. It was a port-monnaic. 
Of course the first impulse of every boy who 
reads this story would have been to run after the 
young lady as fast as he could go, and restore her 
her property, feeling sufficiently rewarded by the 
smile and pleasant words he would have been 
sure to receive. But Jerry’s first impulse was 
different; it was to slip the port-monnaiec in his 
pocket and hide behind the fence, lest she should 
discover her loss, and question him about it. He 
was greatly relieved when at last she passed out 
of sight without once turning round, and went 
home, intending to hide his treasure in the attic 
where he slept, that he might examine it at his 
kisure. He had just set his foot on the stairs, 
whea his mother called out,— 

“Here, where’s the thread?” 

“What thread 2”? asked Jerry. 

“Why, that hank of thread I sent you to the 
store for, you dunce.’’ 





“0, I forgot,’ said Jerry, as well he might, for 
it was fully two hours since he had started on 
the errand. Te plunged his hand into the depths 
of his pocket to fish up the little pareel that lay 
he bottom, when out rolled half-a-dozen green 





apples, and, as luck would have it, the young | 


lady’s port-monnaie. 

“Ho, what’s this?” eried his father, who was 
sitting in the corner smoking, and had hitherto 
tuken No particular notice of what was going on. 
“Give itto me! It’s mine!’ cried Jerry, mak- 
ing a futile attempt to snatch it from his father’s 
hand. 

“It’s yours, is it? And how'd you come by it? 
Tell me that.” 

“I found it. Give it to me,” said Jerry. 

“You found it? Yes, didn’t mean to let the 
old man know of it, did you?” said Jerry’s 
father chuckling disagreeably. ‘“Let’s see what’s 
nit?” 





He opened it and slowly counted the money, 
his wife looking over his shoulder. 

“Forty dollars!’ My eye! And what’s this?” 
holding tp asmall photograph of a young man 
Ma strange, foreign dress. “Aint he a queer- 
looking chap, though? You may keep that,” 
he continued, handing it to Jerry. “Yes, and the 
pocket-b ok and a two-cent piece for a nest-egg. 
hat’s liberal, aint it?” and he coolly pocketed 
the roll of bills. 








vome, now, where’s my share? I’ve got as 
§90d a right to it as you have, 
What’s yours is mine,” 


* put in his wife. 
‘ returned he, with an- 
_— chuckle. “Of course I shall spend it for 
‘te good of the family.” 

“In be the first time,” retorted she. 

So this wicked pair went on disputing about 
Mey, but neither of them suggested restor- 
= ie hav ep owner, and probably if it had 
he ‘a = to them by another person, they 

ave laughed at the idea. 
2s fang been brought up under such influences 
an tet Boson ust strange that Jerry’s ideas of 
a setiong were extremely vague. It was 
caabae no oi him to see that his parents had 
rr oy the pees, but that he had no better 
oat ad “4 occur to him. He was greatly 
api . sappointed, and went howling to 
si » declaring that the whole thing was 
med mean,” and so it certainly was. 7 


the mo 
ing it 


| He said he would answer if no farther question 
would be asked. He then said, “It was bitten 
off.’ The questioner could not resist the temp- 
tation of asking “How was it bitten off?’ but 
got noanswer. Yankees are unexcelled in ask- 
ing questions; but if Irish loquacity is united 
with Yankee interrogation the cup is full. A 
girl of Irish descent, but reared in Vermont, was 
rebuked by the lady with whom she was living 
for her interminable propensity to ask questions. 
Closing the rebuke, the lady remarked, “Youcs 
| beat the Jews at asking questions.’’ When, true 
| to nature, the girl rejoined, “Do the Jews asktst 
many questions?” 








| 
| 
| ~ 
| For the Companion. 
MA’AM WINDLES. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

She kept a little shop on Cherry Street, and 
sold taffy, which she made and pulled herself. 
It was a sight to see her standing opposite a huge 
mass that looked like yellow dough, drawing 
out the thick skeins, till they seemed like spun 
gold, and glistened in the light. 

Then she would take it down from the hook, 
measure it into lengths, cut it with a pair of 
| enormous scissors, place it in large pans in the 
window, and it was ready for sale. And Ma’am 
Windles’ candy never went begging. 

The children of the neighboring schools called 
surly and called late. At recess the girls came 
in with their pennies, always sure of a smile and 
a pretty word from Ma’am Windles. 

; One day I went in to buy my usual instalment. 
| I was a big girl then,—in my fifteenth year,—and 


The tor cs > examine sufferi “me | : 
The doctor came, examined the suffering Mem-| the cheerful, comely woman would sometimes 
“Um—leg broken, 


4g ureyun 
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LOST AND FOUND. 








By-and-by he dried his tears, and saying to! Golden Rule with a vengeance! But I may as 
himself, “I s’pose I might sell it,’”? began to ex-| well give in first as last. You always did have 
amine the port-monnaie curiously, with a view | your own way, Bella.” And the gentleman, | 
to a bargain. But there on the silver clasp was | who was not nearly so hard-hearted as he would 
the name, ‘Bella Deering,” that would betray | have had people believe, went to the door and 
him should he offer to sell it, so he threw it into; ordered the servant to jump into the carriage, 
a drawer, and ina short time the whole matter | which he had brought round for the purpose of | 
passed from his mind. | taking Jerry home, and go for the doctor, instead. 

It was recalled to him again in a very singular | 
and unforeseen way. Summer had given place to | ber, anh ype his verdict. ; enter into conversation with me. I laughingly 
autumn, when one evening, between sunset and | Mr. Decring. | told her that she must be getting rich, for her 

- na "Ae THES ; » etre, sj ie — 6 r fe apie, rolls ° 

dark, as he was roaming the streets in his usual Ds, oe fellow!” cried Bella. | taffy was in everybody’s mouth. 
listless fashion, he saw a fine pear-tree ina gen-| You'd better go out of the room, young ini. | “Well, I’low Tought to be pretty well off,” 
tleman’s orchard, loaded with yellow fruit. To | We don’t want any of your kind here,” said the! oye said. while a sad look crossed her face.—the 
| sce was to covet, to covet was to procure,—if he | doctor, turning upon her witha kind of fierce | gyct time I had ever seen such an expression 
could,—and in this case fortune seemed to favor | tenderness. | there,—“but you see Pve had Jimmy to take 
him. He looked up the road and down the} But another pair of eyes was fixed upon her; @) eye of.” 

road, to the right hand and to the left, but no | pair of sorrowful, pleading eyes; and a little dirty H 
human being was anywhere in sight. | hand was extended, as if to detain her, and in-| 

Without more ado, he vaulted over the fence | stantly withdrawn, But Bella had seen and in- 
and climbed into the tree. First, he filled his | terpreted the motion. |; poor child got crazed at the great fire, and I 

“ ss wae ee ae ° ae “ = - ; a | | a ss ae i 
pockets. But the pears were large, and his pock- P Do 7 was me to stay + , : ; couldn’t find it in my heart to send him away. 
ets were small. He could carry off very few in| “Yes, it won't hurt me so much if you're | So I had to pay a man for staying with him, and 

. . . | cae me ’ 5 ’ 
that way. So he bethought himself of another | here!” said Jerry. 

hic “ =} , Yavide. | “The t stay: 2? i 
receptacle, which nature had kindly provided for} — Then I shall stay. ee |he cost mea heap of money,—well, about all I 
such purposes, the way to which lay through his | You'll do no such thing,” said her father. | could make.” 

| , , . , . 
mouth. And now he was so happy that he for- | ‘You’ll faint, and then there'll be a pair of you.” | “And is Jimmy dead?” 
got to be watchful, and did not see anelderly| “Did I faint when the doctor dressed that|  gye sighed, and nodded her head, while the 
gentleman walking slowly through the orchard, | dreadful cut on your head, father?’ asked Bella. | tears came into her eyes, 
examining his fruit, until he was so near that} “I think she has you there, Mr. Deering,” re-| «J eouldn’t afford to go into deep mourning, 
the utmost haste was necessary if he would make ; marked the doctor, who had officiated on the oc-| put God sees the heart, and he knows that there 
his escape. a referred to. | —inside—I wear all my mourning. Yes, miss, 
, ‘ ~ wey Troc le . atti ® 
But “The more haste, the worse speed,” says | O, of course. Trust Bella for getting the bet- | the poor, dear fellow was little else than a baby 
the proverb, and as Jerry, who was at the top of | ter of her old father. An obstinate puss,” said“ fyom the time of the fire; but, thanks be to Heav- 
the tree, slid nimbly from one bough to another, | Mr. Deering, patting Bella’s shoulder. en, the last week of his life he knew me, and ac- 
he missed his footing and fell to the ground. He | And so the matter bas settled, and all the time tually called me ‘mammy dear,’—the very last 
| tried to jump up and run away, but one leg re- | that the doctor and his assistant were setting the words I heard him speak before his senses left 
| fused to perform its office, and, moreover, it gave | fractured limb, Bella stood at the bedside, hold- | jim.” 
' . . . is 

him such pain that he could not help crying | 0S Jerry’s hand, and speaking encouraging) “And how old was Jimmy ?” 

aloud. The sound attracted the old gentleman, | words, | “He was eighteen, poor fellow, the very day 
who came quickly forward, and seeing Jerry ly-| “Well, my lad, you’ve done bravely,” said the | he died; but he didn’t know more than a baby, 
| doctor, when it was all over. only that last week. I think he knew he was 


| ing there, said,— 

; ‘So you've been stealing my pears, hey? Got| “I wasn't going to scream before her,” said) going to leave me,—going where he could catch 
| Served you right, you young ras- | Jerry. 
| 





I suppose I looked curious. 
“OF course you didn’t know about Jimmy,” 
{she said. ‘No more didn’t most folks, for the 


she asked. 


one way and another, in clothes and medicines, 





a fall, hey? | | up with folks, and have his poor mind restored 
val!’? Then, seeing that Jerry was growing; The next thing was to find out who Jerry’s| to him, 
| paler every moment, he suddenly changed his | parents were, and send for them to come and see | “He was my oldest boy, and as brave and 
| tone, and invited him to come to the house till | him; but his father, being in the midst of some bright alittle man as you might see in a long 
he should feel better, | convivial scene, was in no condition to obey the time, I was only eighteen when he was born, 
“Tcan’t. O, my leg!” groaned Jerry, and went | Summons. His mother came and undertook to} and had just come from the Canadas to settle in 
off altogether in a dead faint. | nurse him, but showed herself so unfit for the this country. Sometimes I’ve thought ill luck 
| “Whew! worse and worse!” said the gentle- | office that good Mrs. Spence, Mr. Deering’s| was wished upon me,—but no, he wouldn’t ’a’ 
; man, and trotted off to call assistance. housekeeper, declared that she would rather | done that,” and she shook her head with a 
The next thing Jerry knew, he heard a female | urse him herself, “than have that woman) jong, wistful look into va cancy. ‘Well, miss, 
voice, and a very sweet one, saying, “But, father, | round.” So it happened that Jerry was thrown | puried Jimmy last day before Christinas; and 
I’m sure it will never do to move him. We | Upon the charity of the persons whom he had je was the eighth child I’ve laid in the grave.” 
ought to remember the Golden Rule, you know, | twice injured. “Eight children! And all dead!” 
What if it were Larry?” eh Gare She smiled a quict, sad smile. 
“If Larry was caught stealing pears, Ishouldn’t| THe Hapir or QuESTIONING.—There is a capi- “Pve always had to go right on being busy. I 
expect the owner of the pears to turn his house | tal story of a man who had lost an arm, and was , never could give up, no, not even for a day, not 
‘into a hospital for his sake. That would be the | asked by a passenger in a stage how he had lost it. even for sorrow, for poverty’s been upon me like 
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a weight ever since Tecan remember. But the 
hardest thing ever Lhad to bear was the fire. 
S’pose you’ve seen a parrara, haven't you, 
hiss ?”” 

“Never in all my life,” I said. 

“Well, then, you’ve missed a sight. I come 
from a crowded, Canada city with my husband, 
and I knowed what it was to see dirt, and pov- 
erty, and ill management, and to feel that the 
air was that bad and stifled it was a pain to 
breathe 
he’d a little money, and we were to come to this 
great country, and live in the West on the parra- 
ra, it seemed to me like I was going to heaven. 
And O, miss, when I’d got there, sure I was the 
happiest creetur in all the world! We’d a little 
place built of logs,—only two rooms, but large 
and comfortable enough,—and O, the wide, free 
country, with the beautiful grass and flowers, 
and the tall trees, so clean in their trunks away 
up to the top! We’d see the sky through the 
chinks, often, but we liked that, and all was so 
new, and so fresh and different. 

“Well, my dear, we’d cleared our land and 
planted it, and built a snug little L to the house, 


and the children were growing up beautiful, | 


when one night little Benny, that was my young- 
est boy then, came into the house and said he 
wanted to go and see pappy. 

“Now my man had gone twenty miles off,— 
started that very day, and I didn’t expect him 
home till Saturday, that was three days. Sol 
took up little Benny, and I see that his hands 
and head was hot, and I told him that papa was 
gone a good ways, to get corn, and flour, and 
meal for his little boy. 

“But still the child cried out that he must go, 
and [had hard work to pacify him. Milly, my 
oldest girl, had charge of the children then; she 
was nine, and there were three younger. In the 
dead of the night she came to me and said that 
Benny could hardly breathe. 

“Ah, my dear, it was too true. The boy had 
an awful fever on, and he struggled and fought 
for breath. I took him up, and I worked over 
him, but it did no good; he grew worse and 
worse, till | just sot still and cried. There was 
nobody within six mile of us, but the man that 
lived there knew a good deal about yarbs, and 
was considered quite a doctor. But what was I 
to do,—father away, and only little children 
round me? 

“Well, after a time I missed my Milly. If 
you'll believe me, that child had gone out and 
caught the pony, and rode him, without any 
saddle, all that six mile, at the dead o’ night. 
The day was just breaking when she come with 
the doctor; but bless you, miss, the child wasn’t 
troubled any more with his breathing. He laid 
right acrost my lap,—a pretty little piece of 
white clay. I don’t often feel this bad, but 
some way, all at once,’’—she broke out sobbing,— 
“I seemed to see his bright curls, though it’s 
many a year they’ve been covered with parrara 
mould, 

“Well, miss, he were my baby, and in less 
than a week I’d lost every one of ’em the same 
way, except my girl and poor Jimmy. Three were 
laid in the ground, one after the other, and I 
could see ’em from my door,—three little graves. 

“[’'m sure I don’t know what makes me tell all 
this long story; but I’m coming to the fire. 

“That was six years after, and there were 
three more children,—another Benny, and two 
little girls. The weather’d been uncomfortably 
hot, and pap had gone agin to the town to lay in 
provisions, when Benny came in one evening and 
told us there was a great cloud of smoke, that 
looked red, and seemed rolling away off to the 
north. 

“Something misgive me the moment I see it. 
But I felt that helpless that I just set down and 
cried, Jimmy had run up a little way, for the 
ground swelled a bit front of the house, and then 
he came back with a seared look, and called out 
that it was fire. 

“Well, ['d been sick, and I couldn’t run with a 
young babe in my arms, and I just give up; but 
Jimmy and the girl, they seemed to have the 
sense at once of men and women. The grass 
was dry and hot, and they begun at the garden 
and burnt away from the house, clear down to 
a little stream that ran perhaps a quarter mile 
away. 

“Tll never forgit how that boy worked, and 
how the day of jedgment seemed come, for we 
were all afire,—and hot! Well, miss, if we’d 
been roasting we couldn’t hardly have suffered 
more for a little time. I had to throw water on 
the house, and the trees were burning, and the 
great lake of fire, as it looked, rolling on and on! 
O, it makes me shudder to think on’t! 

‘Run for the river, mother!’ cried Jimmy, 
and he caught one child, and Milly the other; 
and seeing the house couldn’t be saved, we all 
made for the water, 











' “What come next, miss, I never could tell. 


There was a roaring and a thundering. My 
baby fell out of my arms and was drowned. 
Jimmy held me up, and kept the one child, and 
| Milly, she hung on to the bank and held the | 
lother child. There was a thick red gust, a 
blinding, awful feeling, and the flame had swept 
over us and gone on. | 
| “Pll never forget my coming, to and looking | 





as they, managed, by signs and pantomime, to 
make known their wants. i 

The Smirks party might have been called “le- 
gion.” There were papa and mamma, Emma, Su- 
sie, Lulu, Eva and Bell for daughters; and Sam, 
Joe and Bert for sons. 


family down to the steamer, and secreted a Dox 
of purchased goods under the mattrass in jjg 
berth, and trusted to his wits to devise a Way on 
the voyage whereby to smuggle this five thoy. 
sand dollars’ worth of vanity ashore. He never 
got so little comfort out of that amount since jy. 


There were, also, Aunt Clorinda Evans, and could call so much his own. 


Dora and Caroline, her daughters; and other | 
cousins. Some few of this throng were expect- 


The return voyage was over, and Mr. Smirk. 
was in his stateroom, putting—for it was jis 


for the poor little baby, and going back to see | ing to be married soon, and had come as far as | last resort—the lace and diamond-laden szck oy, 


dumb with the trouble, and Jimmy trying to | 


with so cruel, and the erying children, and noth- 
ing to eat. 

“Don’t ask me, miss, how we lived for two 
miserable days; I couldn’t tell ye. 
when my man came home sick, it took the heart | 
out of him; nor how we lived in the open air for 
weeks, and my man died, and we had to bury 
him. 

“O, miss, I hope ye’ll never think common | 
misfortunes no sort o’ trouble. But I’ve lived | 
through them, and lost all my children, and still | 
lived; and nursed Jimmy, whose head never was | 








right after that year,—and by the help of kind | 
friends, turned an honest penny, and now I’m! 
waiting,—la, miss! there’s the post. <A letter,— | 
Canady post-mark,—you don’t say! Well, now | 
I never was no hand at reading writing. Would | 
it be a trouble to you to read it for me?” 

I opened the letter with a trembling hand, 
and read the following: 


widder, and make bold to renew my proposal, made 
twenty years ago. I’ve been travelling with a high | 
family for years, and laid up four hundred pound 
sterling. My heart is still trew, and I have never so 
much as once thought of marrying since you told me 
no. But now I hear yon are alone, and soamI. I 
will send you money enough to come here, and will 
make you a good husband, God willing. 
So no more from your affectionate friend, 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


“Well, to think!”’ cried the widow, ‘and I to 
believe he wished ill luck upon me. Poor Wil- 
liam! if I ever!” 

I bought candy but once after that of Ma’am 
Windles. The shop passed into the hands of a 
tall, sharp-nosed woman, and the taffy deterio- 
rated under her manipulation. I never heard 


| 
| 

_ | 

DEAR Mrs. B.:—I heard as how you were living a | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


any thing more of Ma’am Windles, only that she 
had gone to Canada; but I sincerely hope, in- 
deed I almost know, that she is happy. 


+o 
For the Companion. 


CHEATING UNCLE SAM. 

Mr. Smirks was not a “travelled man.” He 
was not a “society man,” nor yet a “man of the 
schools.”’ But he was what he regarded far bet- 
ter than either; he was “a rich man.”’ 

His fortune had come rather suddenly, and 
neither he nor his family were prepared for it. 
They knew, however, that plenty of money en- 
abled folks to have a good time, and “a good 
time” they intended to have. 

Now in Mr. Smirk’s mind the embodiment of 
a good time was in “going abroad,” and abroad 
he meant to go. He was dreadfully afraid of the 
sea, but he was willing even to lay himself on 
Neptune’s altar for the glory of “going abroad,” 
and consoled himself with the thought that 
should the boiler burst and the steamer go down, 
the event would be chronicled thus: “Among 
the ill-fated passengers, was our wealthy and 
honored citizen, James Smirks, Esq., who had 
embarked, with his large and accomplished fam- 
ily, on an extended tour of pleasure through 
Europe, up the Nile, and through the Holy 
Land.” 

That would be some comfort, anyway. 

Mrs. Smirks, good-natured lady, was afraid, 
also. No personal glory would ever have in- 
| duced her to trust her huge proportions on old 
ocean’s bosom. But everybody else had been 
“abroad.” Her girls had studied French at 
school, and it was only fair that they should “go 
abroad,” and show their learning. | 

And besides this, they were getting into com- | 
pany now, and would need a great deal of lace 
and jewelry, and “a store full of kid gloves.” 
Beside all this, they needed pictures of the old 


| tender place in woman’s heart? Butsoitis. A 


| the gloves for which they had to pay two dollars 





masters, and bronzes, and the like, with which 
to decorate their new and elegant home. 

So one merry May morning the party set off 
from New York on one of our finest steamers, 
all dressed as a rich man’s family should be 
j dressed at proper times, but not for a sea- 
voyage. 

Neptune did not swallow the Smirks family, 
|nor yet manifest any desire to do so; and in due 
| time they found themselves in the largest of Pa- 

risian hotels, without a person, as far as they 
knew, who could speak or understand a word of 
!English. They felt as if shut up ina world of 
their own; but they soon got used to the situa- 








ij tion, and like many who know as little French 


was their only care. They engaged an atten- 


amond merchants. They were amazed, dazzled, | 
beguiled, entrapped. They were also flattered | 
by hearing the attendants in stores murmur 


meant,— | 
“They have plenty of money, and love to be | 
gulled. Seize your opportunity.” | 
O, the bargains! Thread lace at the price of | 
cotton at home! Silks, velvets, broadcloth, al- 
most for the carrying away! 
Can any one tell why kid gloves fill such a 


woman feels comfortable, though ever so plain, 
if she can have a full supply and large variety of 
fine French kids! 

One day this bevy of youth and beauty—for 
the girls were all pretty—had been toa glove 
manufactory and emporium, and come home to 
their indulgent father with the statement that 


and twenty-five cents, or more, at Stewart’s, could 
be bought here, in lovely “dozen-boxes,’’? with 
powder to make them slip on easily, for ninety 
cents! 

Pa Smirks was always ready for a bargain. 
He was even in danger of buying things he had 
no use for, lest somebody else might get a bar- 
gain over his head. 

Here, however, was no risk. Gloves were.a 
terribly expensive and oft-recurring necessity. 
He counted not noses, but hands in his party, 
and found that twenty dozen would be no great 
supply. So he gave his wife permission to have 
the hands all measured for that number of the 
best Parisian kids, remarking, with a wink of 
his keen eye, that “he would make that all right 
with Uncle Sam!” 

It seems there is a law which allows any 
amount of sample gloves to be sent over the 
ocean free of duty, provided they are all for one 
hand. This presented a fine way to secure 
cheap gloves. Our long-headed tourist placed 
twenty dozen right-hand gloves in a trunk 
marked “samples,” and sent those for the left 
hand on by a steamer leaving a few days before 
the one in which he had taken passage. The 
law was on his side, he thought, and he didn’t 
care if all the world saw the gloves among his 
baggage. 

It was so grand to hold up one’s head and look 
a Custom House officer in the eye! 

Thinking it would be a noble act to surprise 
“Madame Smirks” with a rich velvet sack on 
his return home, he had a conference with one 
of the most noted modistes of Paris, and ordered 
one made, “without reference to price.” 

The little bewigged and bejewelled Frenchman 
rubbed his hands, and bowed low, and fairly gig- 
gled in his joy; and he suggested that “if mon- 
sieur would be very tender of madame, he should 
have several thicknesses of thread lace quilted in 
with the wadding,—thread lace was such a warm 
lining!”” He also generously volunteered to 
put any diamonds monsieur might have bought, 
into the hollow of the crochetted buttons,—“such 
asafe place! Ah! it is so well to be prudent in 
this world,” he added, with a wink which did 
not, like his words, have to be translated. 

And the sack, in which was concealed several 
thousand dollars’ worth of lace and diamonds, 
was sent to Mr. Smirks’ banker, to await his 
order. 

The bargains soon eclipsed the pyramids, the 
sphinxes, and even Jerusalem, and ere long 
Smirks rejoiced the hearts of his attendant but- 
terflies, by the pious statement that “the Bible 
told more about these things than he could tell 
by visiting them,’’ and that he had resolved to 
go no farther than Italy and Switzerland. 

So the shopping and sight-seeing went on vig- 
orously through France, Switzerland, Germany 
and Italy, till the happy family had got all they 
wanted, and began to think of sweet home,—the 
old man and boys whistling “Yankee Doodle” 
and “Hail Columbia” through the halls and cor- 
ridors of hotel and palace, and the mammas and 
daughters singing, devoutly,— 


“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 


But on the morning of sailing, our wise man 


it. And when my man told me that |Our house all gone, and Milly scorched, and | Paris for their trousseau, and to “go shopping’ | under his vest! 


The hour that tried the voyager’s souls came 


comfort me, and the little dead baby, that had | dant at once, and made the tour of Paris. They | on, and the Custom House officer, with his soul- 
just opened its eyes on the world to be dealt | visited the modistes, the lace dealers and the di- | reading eye and his magic stick, came round 


calling for keys and opening trunks. 
When Mr. Smirks was called, he stepped uy 
bold in conscious innocence, and handed out his 


Nor how, to each other “L’American,” which simply; keys. The officer took them, but he gave such a 


look at him as sent dismay through his souj, 
He felt that his heart had been read. The officia} 
beckoned him to step aside. 

When they were alone the officer put his fin- 
gers under the poor man’s collar, and said,— 

“Sir, you are a smuggler. Here is lace.” 

“O, that—that—is only my wife’s sack: that 
—that—wouldn’t let the trunk shut, in our hur. 
Sid 

“Why didn’t she put it on herself?” asked 
the officer, with a scornful smile. 

Smirks was entrapped, and forgetting that the 
officer knew nothing of the value of it, he offered 
to pay a thousand dollars duty on it. This 
aroused suspicion, and the garment was taken 
from him, and he dared not press his claim to it. 
The Government kept it, and he lost garment, 
lace and jewels. 

Nor was that all, The first news he heard on 
leaving the officer, was that the steamer—the 
one which contained ‘all his left-hand gloves— 
had been lost, with her cargo and many of her 
passengers! He did not tell the story of the vel- 
vet sack; but as there was a shadow of justice 
in the way he sent the gloves, he spoke of that 
to friends, and it flew like wildfire from friend 
to friend, and foe to foe. Every one who met 
him had something to say about it. 

“Hello, Smirks, been making a corner in 
gloves, ha?” 

“T hear you’re all fitted out with right-hand 
gloves at your house,”’ and the like, saluted his 
ears, till he felt bound to deny the story alto- 
gether as a base fabrication. 

Walking up Wall Street, one day, he met an 
old acquaintance, who called out,— 

“Well, Smirks, glad to see you home again. 
Lucky for you you wasn’t in the steamer that 
came just after yours. That was a hard joke on 
you,—those gloves, though.” 

“Come, now, that’s a lie, made up by a rascal 
ly bookkeeper that I dismissed before I went 
away,” cried Smirks, turning scarlet. 

“Pho!” cried the gentleman, “I just got it 
from Miss Smirks, in the horse-car. 

“Women are always gossiping!” growled 
Smirks. “I wish gloves had never been invent- 
ed, nor Custom Houses, nor duties. I’m done 
with them all, at any rate!” 

He never attempted to smuggle finery again. 


A STRANGE DELIVERANCE. 

In Palestine and Asia Minor the winter of 
1873-4 was unusually severe. The snow lay at 
one time from two to five feet deep in the streets 
and on the flat roofs of the houses. Many roofs 
were crushed, and many houses fell in ruins 
under the unwonted burden; in Bethlehem, 
where Jesus was born, thirteen houses were thus 
prostrated, 

In Gaza, where of old the Temple of Dagon 
fell and slew Samson and three thousand of the 
Philistines, the following remarkable incident oc- 
curred in connection with the great snow storm 
of February 7th and 8th. 

A robber during the night broke into the house. 
After having collected several articles on the 
lower floor, he entered the chamber where the 
master of the house was peacefully sleeping. 

His little child was also asleep in the cradle. 

The robber reflected that he might be betrayed 
by the child, so he took the cradle and set it out- 
side of the house, near the door. 

The child began to cry. The mother hastens 
to the cradle, but finds it gone. The child kept 
on crying. The father awoke, and exclaimed, 
“The child is crying out of doors. How can 
that be?” 

They both hasten to the cradle, wondering 
who could have taken it out. While they ae 
wondering and speculating on the strange ¢ll 
cumstance, the roof, pressed under the burden, 
falls, and in a moment their house is in ruins. 
But they are all three unharmed. 

In the morning, when the stones and lumber 
were taken away, a man was found dead among 
the ruins. The things he had stolen were found 
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ina bundle on his back. Thus God and death 
had overtaken him. He carried out the child 
Jest he should wake his father and mother by 
crying, and so, without meaning it, by the won- 
derful providence of God, he rescued the lives of 
all the family, while he himself died in his sin. 


God meant it for good.”—Christian Era. 
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For the Companion. 


HOW WE CAPTURED A COMAN- 
CHE VILLAGE. 


By Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, 


We were encamped on the banks of the beautiful 
Sau Pedro, about one hundred and fifty miles from 
Sau Antonio, near the El Paso trail. 

Our camping ground was a comfortable one, for 
we had good water, wood and grass in abundance. 
Only one thing was lacking to complete our satisfac- 
tion with our location, and that was what is indis- 
pensable to a traveller on the plains,—fresh meat. 

The only way to obtain it was to go out and shoot 
game, and for this purpose, Nat, the doctor and my- 
self organized and started down the river in search 
of antelope, whose tracks might be seen all around 
us. 

We rode two or three miles without seeing game 
of any kind. Nat, who was a short distance in ad- 
yance of us, then dismounted. After examining the 
ground attentively for a few moments, he exclaimed, 
as we rode up to him,— 

“Wal, boys, here’s game at last, sartin sure.”’ 

“What is it, Nat?’? inquired the doctor. 

“What is it?’”? echoed Nat “Why, a fresh Co- 
manche trail, and ’taint no war party, neither, for 
they've got their lodges with ’em.” 

“How do you know, Nat?” inquired the doctor. 

“How do you know you’re settin’ on that horse?” 
asked Nat. “Why, I know one just ez well ez you 
know t’other. Can’t you see whar the ends of the 
poles dragged in the dirt behind ’em. Anybody can 
see that, I should think.” 

“How old is the trail, Nat?’’ inquired I. 

“That trail waz made afore eight o’clock this 
morning,” responded Nat. 

“Before eight o’clock,” sneered the doctor. “Why 
don’t you say that the Comanches passed this spot 
at precisely seventeen minutes past six o’clock this 
morning? You might just as well be particular, 
Nat.” 

“Come, Nat, tell us how you know when the Indi- 
ans passed ?”? said I. 

“Sartin, I will,” good-humoredly replied Nat. 
Yer see we hed a putty hevy dew last night, but the 
sun waz up so high that the grass waz all dry at eight 
o'clock. Wall, now, if you'll look you'll see that 
where the grass was pressed down by the horses’ 
feet inter the earth, a little of the sand stuck to it, 
cozit waz damp, thet hez dried on since. Now ef 
the trail hed been made after eight o’clock, when 
the grass waz dry, why it wouldn’t stick eny more 
than it does now.” 

“A very satisfactory explanation, Nat,’ I said. 

“Now what I propose is,’’ continued Nat, “thet we 
just foller the trail, and we’ll strike something afore 
many hours, ez sure ez my name’s Nat Beal.” 

“But we may get into trouble,” urged I. 

“Ther aint no danger. It’s a party of squaws and 
pappooses, I reckon, coz yer see ther aint more’n 
four horses with ’em, and there’s a dozen of the In- 
juns, at least.” 

“What say you, doctor? 
asked : 

“I'm agreed,” said the doctor. “I'd like a little 
fun, for it’s eight days since we’ve seen an Indian.” 

Away we galloped over the beautiful green prai- 
rie; but before we had gone a mile a fine large herd 
of antelope appeared, quietly grazing upon a knoll 
at alittle distance, who, when they saw us, stood for 
an instant curiously regarding us, and then trotted 
leisurely away. 

“They're kinder wild, I reckon,” said Nat; “these 
Injuns must hev bin huntin’ ’em, and we might 
chase "em all day without gittin’a shot. So we'll 
jest tie our horses in thet chaparrul down there, out 
of sight, and then we'll call ’em up.” 

We dismounted, and securing our horses, followed 
Nat. He removed the ramrod from his rifle, and 
tied to one end of it an old-fashioned, red bandana 
handkerchief. This done, he planted the other end 
firmly in the ground, leaving the handkerchief to 
flutter in the breeze like a flag. 

“Now, boys, you just lie down here, in the tall 


sass, so thet the critters wont see you, and wait 
awhile,” 


Shall we follow it?” 


galloped away over the plain, “you see what curios- 
ity does. You can allers get ’em near enuff ef you’ve 
got ared handkerchief; and generally you can fetch 
*em by just laying down on your back and holdin’ 
up your foot or your hand. Ef they once get sight 
of it, they’ll never stop quiet till they know all about 


. |it. They’re awful curious critters, them antelope 
How truly were the W ords of Joseph to his broth- | is; but I reckon we'd better hang these fellers up in 
ers fulfilled in him, “Ye meant it for evil, but | 


that oak over there, and follow thet trail awhile. 
Yer see, I’m consid’able cu’rus about thet, now.” 

“Curiosity always gets one into trouble, Nat; re- 
member that,’’ said the doctor. 

“TI won’t git you in no trouble, doctor; but we'd 
better dress our game afore we start.” 

Hanging the antelopes in a small oak tree that 
grew near the river bank, we hastily dressed them, 
and then once more started on the trail. 


came in sight of a number of Comanche lodges, in 
the edge of a large grove of post-oak timber not five 
hundred yards from us. 
utes looking at them. Not an Indian was to be seen. 
Not even a dog was there to give warning of our ap- 
proach, 

Nat sat upon his horse, impatiently fingering the 
lock of his rifle for a moment, as with a puzzled ex- 
pression he regarded the spot. Then turning to us, 
he said,— 

“They must be all asleep.” 

Just at this juncture an old squaw came out from 
one of the lodges, and returned without having ob- 
served us. At asignal from Nat, we put spurs to 
our horses, and in a few moments were in the very 
heart of their encampment, old Nat whooping and 
halloaing in a manner that was evidently a cross be- 
tween an old-fashioned Fourth of July hurrah, and 
an Apache warwhoop. Pulling out his revolver, he 
fired two or three charges into the air, as an accom- 
paniment, 

This had the effect of bringing out two or three 
old squaws, and a half a dozen children, ranging in 
age from five to twelve yearsold. As the squaws 
appeared, Nat seized the nearest one by the hair, 
making signs with his knife as though he was about 
to scalp her. 

The sight of three mounted white men in the very 
heart of their home, with fire-arms, aided, I suppose, 
by the terrors of a guilty conscience, was too much 
for the old squaw, who forthwith commenced utter- 
ing most fearful shrieks and howls, and with such 
good effect that Nat was very glad to sheathe his 
knife and let the old creature go. She manifested 
the most abject fear. 

We concluded to dismount and examine the cap- 
tured village. Like the man who drew the elephant 
in the lottery, we were greatly at a loss to know what 
to do with our prize. It consisted of eight lodges, 
five of them constructed of blue blankets, and three 
of buffalo hides, dressed without the hair, and fan- 
tastically painted and adorned. 

As probably none of my readers have ever seen a 
Comanche lodge, I will attempt a description of 
one. 

In the construction of a lodge, the Comanches use 
nine or ten straight, peeled poles, about twenty feet 
long. In pitching it, three of the poles are connect- 
ed at the small end with a long line. They are then 
raised perpendicularly, and the large ends placed in 
the form of a tripend. 

The other poles are then raised, laid into the forks 
of the three first, and thus the conical frame-work 
of the structure is formed. The line is then wound 
several times around the top, and the end fastened 
below. This secures the frame firmly in position. 

It is then covered with buffalo hides or blankets, 
cut and sewed to fit the frame, and fastened to the 
ground with small wooden pegs, leaving a space at 
the bottom large enough to serve as a door-way. 
This is closed with a blanket spread out by means of 
two small sticks. 

The apex, or top of the lodge, is left open, with a 
triangular flap on each side. The windward one is 
kept constantly stretched, by means of a small pole 
inserted in a pocket at the end of it, which causes 
it to draw like asail. This causes a draught from 
the fire, built in the ground in the centre of the 
lodge, and makes the lodge a very warm and com- 
fortable dwelling. 

We hardly knew how to account for the almost 
entire absence of the people of the encampment. 
At last, in searching among the buffalo rugs and 
blankets in one of the lodges, we pulled out a bright- 
eyed, Mexican lad of some thirteen years. He spoke 
very fair Spanish. 

Through him we learned that the encampment be- 
longed to “Gray Wolf’s” party, who had been living 
on the head waters of the San Saba, and were now 
on their way home to Mexico. The three braves 
who were accompanying them were absent on a hunt, 





Following Nat’s instructions, we placed ourselves 
in the tall grass, where we lay and awaited the re- 
sult of Nat’s experiment. 

“You see,” continued Nat, talking in a low tone 
ef voice, “antelope’s the most curious critters in the 
World ‘ceptin? women. Jist ez soon ez they see thet 
Ted flag they’ll want to know what it means, and 
they won't rest easy till they find out, either.” 

And sure enough, ina few moments we saw the 
graceful creatures, one after another, turn an 
attentive look at the signal. Then they slowly 
Walked towards it. Then came a pause and a nibble 
— and again, as though they could not resist 
acc to ascertain what this singular thing flut- 
coun, _ Srsewe was, they came still nearer, hes- 
fet on though they feared some hidden dan- 
if tone this way they soon came within easy range, 

Ks shot three with our revolvers. 

There,” said Nat, as the semainder of the herd 











and the squaws and younger children were out gath- 
ering pecans. 

The little fellow told us that he had been taken 
prisoner two years before, near Eagle Pass, where 
his father lived. But upon our offering to take him 
with us, and return him to his home, the young 
scamp declined to accompany us, saying he was 
treated kindly, and preferred to remain a Coman- 
che. 

And now arose the mooted question, what was to 
be done with the encampment. 

Nat immediately proposed to burn it, enforcing 
his proposition by asserting that “he’d never knowed 
a Comanche to act any way but mean when he’d got 
a chance.” 

But the doctor and I decided that we’d better 
leave it as we found it, contenting ourselves with 
appropriating such stock as they had that was de- 
sirable. But it was only after much persuasion that 


This we followed for an hour or more, and just 
“pier . ‘ | 
as we were beginning to think of turning back we 


We stood fora few min- | 








| sos 
| our readers as the prairie dog, burrows under the 


we-could induce Nat to forego his anticipated re- | 
venge upon the Comanches, for the many wrongs he | 
had suffered at their hands. } 
We left the encampment as we found it, and we 
found our game as we left it. We each tied an an- | 
telope to our saddle, and in a couple of hours were 
enjoying the juicy steaks with such a relish as is in- 
spired only by a gallop over the plains of Texas. 


_— 
For the Companion. 


THE OLD CHURCH-BELL. 


“To call the folks to church in time, I chime !” 
Sweet echoes far and near I wake, 
Which on the Sabbath stillness break, 
And bld all faithful hearts partake 

Of that pure bliss which greets this sacred time; 
This day of hallowed rest and peace, 
When worldly cares and labors cease, 
And man may find a glad release, 

And hail with eager joy my Sabbath chime! 


“When mirth and pleasure’s on the wing, I ring!” 
When life is young and moments fly 
In quick succession gayly by, 
My glad refrain swells loud and high! 

And mirth more free and joys more sweet, I bring; 
When bridal flowers of purest white 
Are twined in clusters fair and bright, 
And bridal vows fond hearts unite, 

Then gayly forth upon the air I ring! 


“When from the body parts the soul, I toll!” 
And soft and low upon the air, 
1 waft to heavenly mansions fair 
A thought of love! a pleading prayer! 
While far away from earthly grief, a soul 
May now have winged its rapid flight 
‘To worlds beyond our mortal sight, 
To mansions radiant and bright! 
But still fur hearts that mourn and weep I toll! 
Mrs. RK. N. TURNER. 
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HOW THE HERON HUNTS. 


The gopher is a great pest to the farmers of South- 
ern California. The little animal, better known to 


ground, and makes himself at home by hollowing 
out the earth. The roof of his small cave is not very 
thick, and through it man and beast frequently tum- 
ble. Besides, he eats many things which the farmer 
prefers that he should let alone. The blue crane, or 
heron, is the natural ally of the farmer in the ex- 
tinction of this little but troublesome animal. 

“In afield of alfalfa, where the mounds thrown 
up by the gophers are the thickest, may be seen the 
long-legged crane, with its sharp, yellow bill, stand- 
ing guard over some fresh earth in course of distri- 
bution by the greatest pest, next to the squirrel, 
known to the farmer. Unlike the heron of the 
swamps and marshes of Florida, its neck is stretched 
to its full length while watching its prey. It is gen- 
erally found standing alone in the field, as if it had 
deserted its kind, and its mission was to act the soli- 
tary sentinel of the meadow. Its bill is sharp, and 
as the gopher, with his feet and head pushing the 
soil, comes to the surface, it is sent through him like 
a dirk-knife, and he is brought out as if on a skew- 
er. The bird seldom misses its mark; when it does, 
as if disgusted with its blunder, it spreads its wings, 
and, with its long legs stretched out behind, takes 
its flight for another field. 


—_———on—___— 


WHIPPING THEMSELVES TO 
DEATH. 

Human nature, left to itself, is prone to barbarism 
—in religion as well as every thing else. An in- 
stance of this is furnished by a foolish sect in Mexi- 
co, whose members think they can atone for all the 
wicked things they have done in the year by tortur- 
ing themselves every ‘Good Friday.’’ <A corres- 
pondent of the American Wesleyan gives this bloody 
picture of them: 

“The plan of the devotee is to tax the utmost pow- 
ers of endurance; and if, as often occurs, nature 
sinks exhausted, the wild enthusiast, as soon as he 
can rally, lashes his naked body unsparingly. As 
the price of last years’s atonement for sin, the lives 
of tliree were sacrificed. 

“One used the thorny cactus as his mode of pun- 
ishment. With a bush in either hand, he smote his 
back until it was a mass of bruised flesh and gore. 
From injury to the lungs he died. <A second im- 
posed upon himself the task of dragging a very 
heavy cross after him a great distance. He fainted 
repeatedly, and for the last half mile he engaged two 
fellow Mexicans to lash him tothe journey’s end, 
which gained, he fell and expired in a few mo- 
ments.” 

For the Companion. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD TREE. 

One of the most historic places in New England is 
the ancient Common in Cambridge, Mass.; and its 
history really commences in 1631, when this famous 
ground was chosen as a place of arm by the early 
Pilgrims. 





Nearly one hundred and fifty years later, it became 
the muster-field of the first army of the Revolution; 
and here, on the very same spot where the infamous 
speech of George III. was burnt by the patriots, the 
flag of the thirteen stripes was first unfurled. 

Just on the edge of Cambridge Common stands an 
old elm tree, whose verdant branches, too aged al- 
most to cling alone to the parent stem, are strength- 
ened with iron bandages. 

Nobody knows exactly how many wintry seasons 
have whitened, and whistled through these sturdy 
limbs. But there it stands, the object of many pil- 
grimages,—a king among trees, whose subjects, once 
growing beside it, have long since vanished into | 
dust. 

Still, it is not its age which has changed this mon- | 
arch into a sort of sacred temple, and which attracts 
to its shrine thousands of travellers from all parts of 





the spot, as everybody may read from the granite 
tablet standing in the very shadow of the elm. 
Unper THis TREE 
WASHINGTON 
First Took CoMMAND 
OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY, 
JULY 3, 1775. 

Before we go on with the story of the tree, let us 
give some of the events that took place somewhat 
earlier than the date on the stone. 

In the June days of 1775, Washington was a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, which assembled in 
Philadelphia to provide for the safety of the country. 
The battles of Lexington and Concord had been 
fought, and the sorrowful tidings had swept through 
the land like wildfire overthe prairie. The Revo- 
lution had fairly begun, and nobody foresaw when 
or where it would end. 

Not yet had the colonists declared their indepen- 
dence ; but they had resolved to fight for their rights, 
which, of course, meant that an army must be raised 
and appointed under command, and the whole coun- 
try put in a state of self-defence. 

Already, in Massachusetts, a small army had been 
formed and mustered into camp at Cambridge, and 
this, it was thought, might serve as the nucleus of 
an army still larger. 

On a certain day the delegates in Congress began 
to discuss the appointment of a commander-in-chief. 
There was no hesitation about choosing the man, for, 
with unanimous consent, George Washington, of 
Virginia, was raised to the important position, and 
was charged to see to it “that the liberties of the 
country receive no detriment.’ 

On the 21st of June, Gen. Washington left Phila- 
delphia en route for Cambridge. At New York, where 
he tarried for a few days, he received tidings of the 
battle of Bunker Hill, which caused him to quicken 
his journey. It was a momentous one for him, and 
he was fully conscious of it. 

In those days it required quite a long time to trav- 
el even a short distance, and it was on the 2d of 
July that Washington and a few friends arrived at 
Watertown. There they were welcomed by the 
Massachusetts Committee of Safety. The General 
was promised every assistance to enable him to exe- 
cute his plans. 

On the morning of the following day, Washington, 
riding in a phaeton, and drawn by two horses, camo 
rushing down from Watertown at full speed. It was 
a straight course along the old Brattle road, and tho 
knowledge of his approach had brought many peo- 
ple together, all eager to catch a glimpse of him. 

At the time of his arrival, he wore his famous blue 
and buff uniform, which colors, it is well to remem- 
ber, afterwards became those of the whole Conti- 
nental Army. For such of our readers as admiro 
details, here is an extract from a letter which was 
addressed to a friend in Concord a few days after 
Washington’s arrival. It has never before been in 
print. 


“Jnst before the chief came into town,” says the 
writer, “the soldiers stationed here in Cambridge 
were drawn up in a straight line on the Common. 
It was a very quaint sight to behold some seven or 
eight thousand militia vieing with each other in the 
want of waistcoats, and of shoes and stockings. As 
you must imagine, there is a chance here for tailors 
and cobblers. 

“The line extended from the elm tree opposite 
Dea, Moore’s house [the present site of the Shepard 
church], which you must not have forgotten, on ac- 
count of the crow’s nest, directly eastward. ... 
Since the fight in Charlestown, the men look more 
timid than formerly, and some, indeed, are quite out 
of courage. The officers exercise small control over 
the soldiery, and the want of discipline is very plain 
to perceive. .... - 

“Towards mid-day, the chief, riding in a carriage 

ulled by two horses, and escorted by some of the 
Safety Committee, came in sight. The road was 
crowded ,with bystanders, and the ovation which 
Washington received must have been gratifying to 
him. 

“As he rode alone, he never so much as looked to 
the right or to the left, but kept his head erect, his 
eyes forward, with a demeanor somewhat grave and 
lofty. In no whit did he manifest a familiar air, 
which conduct some people mistook for haughtiness, 
which I do not admit. 

“Having advanced near by, the chief mounteda 
horse, received his sword,—it may have been his 
own,—and rode up and down the line, followed by 
the under officers. There was the greatest eagerness 
to see him and to hear the reading of the commission. 
Washington, by his looks, appeared to esteem the 
army.” 

On the contrary, Washington could never cease to 
remember the miserable condition in which he found 
the New England army. The soldiers were any 
thing but soldiers in appearance, and were to be 
commended only for their good intentions. 

“Picture to yourself a grimy figure behind a rank 
of gabions, his head wrapped in an old bandana, a 
short pipe between his teeth, stripped of his upper 
garments, his lower limbs encased in leathern 
breeches, yarn stockings and hob-nailed shoes, in- 
dustriously plying mattock and spade, and your pro- 
vincial soldier of ’75,stands before you. Multiply 
him by ten thousand, and you have the provincial 
army.”’ 

During the progress of the Revolution, Gen. Wash- 
ington beheld his army even in a worse state than 
this; but one might question whether it was also 
more ludicrous. 

At this time the headquarters of the provincial 
army were in an old buff-colored, gambrel-roofed 
house, which may still be seen in its ancient place 
just east of the Common. 

Here sat the Council of War which planned and 
ordered the battle of Bunker Hill; and here, in after 


years, was born Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, while 


yet more a student than a poet, wrote “Old Iron- 
sides’ and,— 


*“‘From yon lone attic on a summer’s morn, 


the world. Something more important consecrated | Thus mocked the speilers with his school-boy scorn,” 


espe 


THE YOUTH'S 





Following his arrival in Cambridge, and after 
he had reviewed the army under the old elm tree, 
the General-in-chief repaired to the house just 
mentioned, and made it his headquarters for at 
least three days. 

On the first day he dined with his under offi- 


cers, including Ward and Prescott. It matters 


his servant’s hands, and, rushing into the thick- 
est of the fight, seized two tall, brawny riflemen 
by the throat, keeping them at arms’ length, 
talking to and shaking them.” His strength 
was that of a lion, and the mutineers were as 
babes, awed and forced into silence. In a very 
few minutes the riot was calmed down. 


little what they had for dinner; but it is pleasant | 


to know that “such a roisterous time Cambridge 
had not known for many months;” and that after 
the cloth was removed, Adjutant Gibbs, a good- 
natured soul, was hoisted, chair and all, upon the 
table, and gave the company a song that was 
good forall. He may have told how,— 
“Father and I went down to camp 
Along with Capt. Gooding, 
And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick as hasty pudding.” 

It was in this house—the “Tastings House’ 
they termed it then—that Washington wrote his 
first official letters and dispatches. But he did 
not make it his permanent residence, because he 
had already, while on his way from Watertown, 


’ 


| 


. : é | 
caught sight of another which pleased him much 


more. 

“Somewhat back from the village street 
Stands the old-fashioned country seat,” 
which is, to-day, probably the best-known house 
in 
strangers from all quarters, eager to gaze on 
that solid old mansion, which, for eight months, 
was the residence of the Father of his Country, 


America, 


and which, for nearly forty years, has been the | 


home of the Poet of Humanity, the genial, amia- 
ble and beloved Longfellow. 


THE OLD ELM TR 


There is small need of describing this loyal 
homestead, whose spacious outlines are best 
made known by our illustration, from which it 
is easy to sec, on account of its size and clegant 
surroundings, that it must have been built by a 
rich proprietor in colonial times, 

Washington first oceupied the house in the 
middle of July, 1775. He selected for his sleep- 
ing apartment the south-east chamber, whose 
a 
room underneath 


broad windows commanded a full view of the 
river Charles. The front the 
chamber, and which opens at your right hand as 
you enter the hall, was the General's office, 


the poet's study. 


Here the chief performed all the official duties | 


of hiis rank; wrote out the orders of the day snd 
signed them, “By Ilis Excelleney’s command, ’ 
appended his autograph to correspondence, which 
form the bulk of contemporary history, and re- 
ecived his most intimate friends. 


‘ 
ath ma 
a 


Every passing day brings hither } 


now | 


REVIEWING TROOPS. 

| Tt was this display of manly courage which 
won for the chief the admiration and respect of 
many who at first acquaintance had not thought 
well of him. 
bridge, he became first in the heart of his com- 
rades, and both young and old, of both sexes, 
spoke his name with hallowed affection. Said a 
British officer to a fair girl,— 

“You have both a Howe and a Clinton in your 
army.” 


sefore he departed from Cam- 


“Even so,’? was her memorable response, “but 
; you have no Washington in yours.” 

Mrs. Washington did not accompany her hus- 
band on his first entrance into Cambridge, but 

| joined him in the following December. 

The room opposite the study, on the left as 
you enter, was Mrs. Washington's reception par- 
lor. One cannot help contrasting the scenes that 
must have been going on in these two rooms at 
the time. 


same In one was gayety and festive 


adornment, in the other grave meditations, de- 


spair, and, who knows, the signing of the sen- 
tences of court-martial! 

But we are not permitted to prolong our story 
further. By the 10th of April, 1776, Washing- 
ton had gone to New York, leaving the tree and 
the house, two precious reminders of his glory. 


o> 
EUROPEAN 

Many Americans who go 
trip at this season of 


TRIPS. 


to Europe for 


t 


a brief 
the year are puzzled to 
by which they will see 


} 
n 


know what route to take 
the most that 
time at their disposal, 


is interesting within the limited 
This is chiefly the case, of course, with those 
sold 


travellers do not find it hard to decide upon their 


who have never been to Europe bei fo 





line of travel, or what countries and cities they 
to and their experience of the 
method: of travelling and the time necessary to 
go from one place to another, enables them to 
economize the days and hours of their brief va- 
eation 


Wish :ost see; 


|} Itis not easy, however, even for one who has 
had experience of European travel, to advise oth- 
where 
Some would 
British Isles; inxious to see Ger- 
many and the Rhine; others to visit the histori- 
eal and picturesque places of Italy; others to roam 
among the Alps; while yet others, seeking more 


| 
ers 


| to go. 


Tastes differ very widely. 
rather contine themselves to the 
others are most 


| novelty, desire to penetrate Russia, Spain or 
Turkey. 
| pas . fe ° 
reading and fancy. 
We will suppose that yon have three months 
|at your disposal, wish to see all that you can in 
| that period, and rather to make a general tour 


Much depends on the direction of one’s 


than to visit any one particular country. This 
being so, we will try to point out a good route 
which may be taken, in which a great deal may 


aft | be observed in a limited time, 


WASHINGTON'S HEADQUARTERS, 


It was while he was a sojourner at this man- 
sion that Washington performed a feat of noble 
daring. 

One morning & messenger announced at head- 


quarters that there was a mutiny in the camp. | 


Washington mounted his horse and galloped over 
to the scene. Such was his haste, that he spurred 
his steed over the fence which enclosed the camp, 
and rode into the midst of the riot. 
tor of the incident says: 


The narra- 


“The General threw the bridle of his horse into! visit Abbotsford and Melrose Abbey, and catch a! 


You need not be told that all Europe cannot be 
seen in three months, or, for the matter of that, in 
three years; yet a very satisfactory and pleasant 
trip may be taken within the former period. You 
| must take one month out of the three for getting 
| Across the ocean to Europe and back again. If 
; you are fortunate in swift steamers and good 
weather, a week of this month may be saved. 
We will say that when you arrive at Liverpool, 
you have a clear nine weeks before you. 

In a general trip it will scarcely do to stop long 


in any one country: we would advise that a fort-' man in whom he became much interested. 
night should be given to England and Scotland. | had brought with him from Ireland the small | 


In a week, starting from Liverpool, you can see 


Glasgow, the Trosacles and Scottish lakes, Stir-| he advanced it to his friend, to enable him to| 


| ling and Edinburgh, with two days to spare to 


NION. 


_ 
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glimpse of the ancient town of York and its| 


minster. 

Thence -you go to London, where you have a 
week, in which you must be very busy to catch 
even a glimpse of its wonders. But you can at 
least see the town, Westminster Abbey and Par- 

jliament, the parks, the wonderful streets, the 
| 3ritish Museum, and some other places, and 
Windsor, Hampton Court, and the Crystal Pal- 
ace at Sydenham. 

Then you start for the Continent. 
best short trip is to go first to Ostena, and thence 
to visit the quaint old Belgian towns of Bruges, 
Ghent, Brussels, Mechlin and Antwerp. 
would only take a day each, as they are all in a 
group together. 


turesque part of the Rhine. At the end of your 
third week, if you have been diligent, you will 
find yourself in the lovely town of Frankfort-on 
the-Main. 

If you devote a day to Frankfort, another to 
Baden, a third to Heidelburg, and a fourth to 
Strasburg, you will see a great deal that is de- 
month you will be in full view of the Swiss Alps. 
This includes the time spent in traveliing. A 
fortnight in Switzerland and North Italy will ena- 
ble you to get a really good idea of the Alpine 
scenery of the one and the lake scenery of the 
other. 
| Here is a good brief Swiss route. 
{at Lucerne and ascend the Rigi. 
| Lake Lucerne to Altorf, up to the Rhone Glacier, 
back to Lake Brienz, going to Interlaken, through 
‘the “Bernese oberland,”’ 
to the Italian lakes of Maggiore and Como, with 
la day to spare in Milan; back into Switzerland, 











Spend a day 


| up the Rhone Valley, visiting the Valley of Cha- | 
All this may be done, with | 


monix and Geneva. 
‘diligence, in a fortnight. 


When you reach Paris, you have still perhaps | 


a fortnight left. You may either spend this in 


and about Paris, or reserve several days for other | 
French towns, such as Rouen, or for visiting | 


| Stratford -on-Avon, Warwick and Kenilworth 
| . . . 
| after reaching England again. 


Thus in the nine weeks you will have seen | 
something of Scotland, England, Belgium, Ger- | 
|many, Switzerland, Italy and France, — seven | 
countries; you will have “done” the Rhine, and | 
Alps, and the Italian Lakes; had quite a| 
glimpse of the great capitals of Paris and Lon-| 


| the 


don; and observed many of the finest and most 
ancient edifices and most beautiful landscapes 
}on our globe. 
Se 
A LIE. 


A lie which is part of a truth, 
Is ever the blackest of lies. 
For a lie which is all a lie, 
May be met and fought with outright, 
But a lie which is part of a truth, 
Is a harder matter to fight. 
TENNYSON, 


ee 
THE LIFE OF A MILLIONAIRE. 


About seventy years ago an honest farmer, 
named Stewart, lived with his only gon, near 
Lisburn, in the north of Ireland. The farmer was 
a devout man, and although poor, intended to 
have his boy educated for the ministry. The 
son, Whose name was Alexander, willingly ac- 
quiesced in the wishes of his father, and devoted 
himself with zeal to classical and theological 
studies. But when he was thirteen years of age 
both of his parents died, leaving him few other 





provided. 

Young as he was, however, he had already ac- 
| quired considerable learning, and it was decided 
| that his edueation should be completed, as his 
| father desired. He was sent to the famous Trin- 
lity College in Dublin, where he soon distin- 
| guished himself as a good classical scholar, and 
| was created a Bachelor of Arts. 
| About this time he was attracted by the bril- 


liant inducements which America offered to en- | 


| terprising young men. He consulted his friends, 
}and was advised to emigrate. Letters of intro- 
| auction were written for him, and in the year 
1 when he was twenty years of age, he land- 
|ed in New York. 

He was so good ascholar that he had little 
difficulty in obtaining a situation as a school 
| teacher, and there are several- merchants now 
| living in New York who learned the rudiments 
of Latin and Greek from Alexander T. Stewart. 
| His letters made him acquainted with some ex- 
cellent people, and among others he met a young 
He 


Qo 


sum of money which his father had left him, and 


start in business. 
A little store, with a frontage of twelve feet, 


have also time to make half-day excursions to | 
Perhaps the | 
These | 


From Belgium it is not far to Cologne, and two 
days are enough in which to sce the most pic- | 


lightfully interesting, and at the end of the first | 


Then across | 


over the Simplon Pass | 


resources than those which some kind friends | 


was secured on Broadway, and stocked with dry 
| goods. But when the day for opening came, the 

friend, for some reason, would not go on with 
| the new enterprise, and Stewart saw that he 
could only recover his money by assuming the 
charge of the store himself. A comparatively 
trifling incident thus altered the whole course of 
his life, and the scholar became a merchant. 

In the daily Advertiser of September 2, 1:99 
a small advertisement appeared, as follows: «y 
T. Stewart informs friends and the public that 
he has taken the store at No. 283 Broadway, Op. 
posite Washington Hall, where he offers for sale 
| at wholesale and retail, a general assortment of 
fresh and seasonable dry-goods, and a choice 
sortment of Irish linens, lawns, French cambries 
| ete.” : 
That was the beginning of what is now prob. 

ably the largest dry-goods establishment in the 
| world, 
| A young lady said to the young merchant on 
| the day preceding the opening of his store, “You 
| must not sell any thing on the morrow till ] 
;come and make the first purchase, for I wil] 
bring you good luck.’’ 


as. 


| True to her promise, she drove up early in the 
day, and purchased two hundred dollars’ worth 
of laces. 

She brought good luck,—or its equivalent, en. 
couragement—and only a few years elapsed be. 
fore Stewart needed more room to accommodate 
his growing trade. But in the meantime he 
worked nineteen hours a day, and slept on a 
counter at night. 

Year by year the tree which he had plant 
ed increased in strength and size. Three clerks 
were multiplied to fifty; the twelve-foot store 
was supplanted by one of the finest in America, 
and the latter, in turn, developed into a still 
larger one. 

Stewart's present wholesale and retail houses 
are two of the sights of New York. One ocen. 
| pies the whole of an immense block between 

Broadway and Fourth Avenue, and Ninth and 
Tenth streets; the other, almost as large, is at 
the corner of Chambers Street and Broadway, 

“To what do you attribute your great success 
| as a merchant?’ Stewart was once asked. 

“That [have conducted my business from the 
first on the basis of truth,” he answered, adding: 
“Truth, truth is the talismanic word; and if I 
have one earthly wish or desire greater than an- 
other, it is that, in this respect, my example may 
be followed by young men entering into business, 
and especially by young merchants.” 
| One day he overheard a clerk of his stating to 
| a purchaser that a piece of calico was of a good 
| quality, that the color would not wash out, and 
| that she might return it if she was not satisfied. 

Mr. Stewart warned the clerk that he would be 
instantly dismissed if he was again discovered 
| selling articles by misrepresenting them. 
| 
| 
| 


luck to Mr. Stewart, but he remembered her 
well. Many years afteswards he found her a 
widow, reduced in circumstances, her husband 
having wasted her fortune. 
gant 
with 
| used, 


He purchased ele- 
apartments for her, and furnished them 
all the comforts to which she had been 

Then, calling upon her, he asked her to 
with him around the city. After looki 
at some objects of interest, he took her to the 
new residence, saying, “This, if it mects your 
approbation, is your future home.” And he set- 
tled an annuity upon her which enabled her to 
live luxuriously the rest of her days. 

A wise man has said that the duty of a busi- 
hess man is to make money, and that the duty 
of a Christian man is to spend it. The accume 
| lation of wealth should be only one of the objects 

of life; for when a person's sole aim is riches 
for the sake of riches, or for the gratifications 
they will purchase, it is ignoble. I have written 
about A. T. Stewart, not because his income !s 
| or has been over four million dollars a year, but 
because he has exemplified in his life the perse 
| veranee, the frugality, and, to some extent, the 
charity which make poor men rich, and rich 
men good, WILuiaM H. RIDEING. 


drive 


————__$<{@——_—___—— 


THE ARAB PRIEST. 

The Lord's Prayer is a standing marvel for its 
universal fitness, and breadth of language and 
spirit. It is the native breathing of the soul in 
all lands and languages, among all human wel 
shippers in whose hearts remains any sense of 
God, 

A traveller in Western Barbary relates: 7 
remember on one occasion travelling in the cout 
try with a companion who possessed some 
knowledge of medicine. We had arrived at ® 
door, near which we were to piteh our tents 
when a crowd of Arabs surrounded us, cursins 
and swearing at the ‘rebellers against God.’ My 
| friend, who spoke a little Arabic, turning round 
| to an elderly person, whose garb was that of & 
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‘Who taught you that we are disbe- 
liever' Hear my daily prayer, and judge for 
yourselves.” He then repeated the Lord’s Pre 
‘All stood amazed and silent till the priest ex- | 


priest, 





claimed, ‘May God curse ine if ever I curse again 
those who hold such a belief! Nay, more, that | 
prayer shall be mine till my hour be come. [| 
pray thee, O, Nazarene, repeat the prayer, that it 
may be remembered and written among us in 
sold!’ ” 
a ne 
GERMAN BUSINESS SHREWDNESS, 
Julian Hawthorne, in his “Saxon Studies,” de- 
fendsthe German tradesmen from the charge of neg- 
Jecting their business to cultivate literary tastes. 
His pen js sharpened by satire, and he has been 
He 
says, “I have somewhere seen it stated that the 
German tradesman is notably of a scientific, philo- 
sophie and wsthetic turn, and that, in the intervals 
of labor, he snatches up his volume of Rosencrantz, 
Lemcke, Bollmann, or Goethe, from the perusal of 
which the very chink of coin will scarcely win him.” 
This, he adds, isa crueland unfounded aspersion 
on men Wh 
him. As he has seen them, they do not know what 
science and philosophy are. They rarely read a 
novel, or even & newspaper, except for the adver- 
tisements. They have dull eyes to the culture and 
progress of the world, and are doubly blind to all 
that is above the world. But they can spy a bargain 
through a stone wall, and an advantage through the 
lid of a coffin. 
pockets with aru 


Jetters of g 











overreached, evidently, in some hard bargains. 








ose singleness of purpose has impressed 


They pick their way to customers’ 
‘d directness, which at first al- 
most charms by its simplicity, but ends by wounding 
the feelings, and injuring one’s self-esteem. Mr. 











Hawthorne has no fear that German edueation will 
ty. He thinks 
their traders a full match for the sharpest Yankees, 


ever interfere with business s< 





+e, ——oom 
INSECTS AND WEEDS, 

Gardening and farming have other troubles be- 
sides frost, and drought, and floods. Weeds will 
choke growing plants, and insects will devour them. 
The asshopper and the locust are frightening 
farmers in Kansas and Missouri by their depreda- 
tions, but they are only one wing of the great army 
of devouring insects. The Colorado beetle is a more 
fatal enemy to the potato vine than the locust to the 
The army 
fine crop of grass in New E 












grass or grain. worm destroys many a 
gland and of cotton in 
the South. The canker worm strips the apple tree 
f and the codling moth spoils the 
The curculio has dest 








apples. 
royed whole gardens of plum 
trees, and made plums arare luxury. The currant 
worm threatens to banish this delicious fruit from 
ourtables. It is computed that Missouri alone loses 
about $20,009,000 annually by destructive 
and that the whole country loses $ 





insects, 
500,000,000, or one- 
fifth of its entire value of produec. 








tisa little discouraging that high culture, instead 
ishing the insect pests, only multiplies them, 
and new ones appear almost 
their ravages in new directions. 








every year, to extend 






— +> 
A HARD CHILDHOOD, 


The nobility of England do not always have asun- 






Rank and wealth cannot ensure hap- 
pers and letters of Lord Shelburne, 
1 ME: quis of Lansdowne, have just been pub- 
lished, which show that he had a harder time of it 
He 





in boyhood than most children in America. 

says 
“Ispent the first four years of my life in the re- 
motest part of the south of Ireland, under the gov- 
ernment of an old grandfather, who reigned, or 
Ps » equally over his own family and 






gh country, as ot suppose his ancestors 
had done for generations 

This grandfather was a stern man, me ing the 
barbarous country in strict subjection. His chil- 
dren did not love him, but dreaded him, as did the 
servants also. 

The father had been kept under such rigid tute- 
lage, that when the old Baron died he could not re- 
cover from his cramped notions and broken spirit, 
and fell under the control of his wife, a woman of 
irritable te mper, fond of power, and fonder of mon- 
Lord Shelburne gives a sorry 





account of his 
} 

Thood, and adds: “I have dwelt on the manner 
Vwhich I passed my early years, because it cost me 
more to wm 








learn the habits, manners and principles 
Which I then imbibed, than would have serve ad to 
ually me for any role whatever through life.” 








SERVED HIM RIGHT, 

: Mrs. Brow ning sings a tragic story of a sister hear- 
ing her betrothed te lling his love to her younger sis- 
po and of her broken heart at the discove ry. Pos- 

ibly she drew the picture from life, for a similar in- 
stance happened in high English life. Sir Thomas 
mune nee, the eminent painter, was engaged to one 
f the daughters of Mrs. Siddons. She was tall, 
ex ly,and of remarkable beauty. <A sister, small 
* stature, and without any attractions of person, 
ed for her wit and brilliant powers of con- 


non, 














Sir T) a 
it Thomas, almost living 


in the family, was grad- 
ual ly impress 


ed with the cleverness of the homely 
i mea lost his love for the he aunty. The treachery 
Need concealed, but at length a note between the 

Scarried, and the betrothed girl discovered the 


fatal 
The 





“secret that her sister had supplanted her. 
ow 
Was foo heavy, and she soon drooped, 


b 
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and died. On her death-bed she exacted a promise 
from her sister never to marry Lawrence. The prom- 
ise was kept, and though Lawrence kept up his inti- 
macy with her till her death, he could never persuade 
her to marry him. 
——-+e > —____— 
“HOP SING’ ANGRY, 

Chinamen are 
“roughing it’ in the United States, none of them 
are quite so “childlike and bland” as they used to 
be. The Louisville Courier makes a laugh over the 
active resentment of one of the yellow laundrymen 
of that city, whose shop window a negro had acci- 
dentally broken: 


Hop Sing’s pig-tail flew in the air, his hair bristled 
with rage, his almond eye flashed fire, and he made 
one dartatthe negro. The latter was terribly fright- 
ened. He gave one glance at the angry C hinaman, 
and then Gee across the street like lightning, with 
“Hop” after him. The negro saw the Chinaman was 
caining on him, and, making a dash into a store, 
disappeared. The Chinaman came rushing up, only 
to find the victim of his rage gone. A crowd began 
to gather about the store, and Hop Sing and the 
proprietor had a war of words. The latter did not 
understand the situation, nor what the Chinaman 
wanted, and therefore he became angry also. “Me 
wante Melican niggy man,”’ 
less. “He brokey windy my shoppy, you gotty him 
in your shoppy, me wanty make him paye. 
prietor thought that “Hop” 
longest words he could find in the Chinese diction- 
ary, but somebody enlightened him by remarking 
that perhaps the Chinaman wanted to punish the ne- 





gro for breaking his window. But by that time the 
darkey had got himself out of the way. 


THE ELEPHANT SHARK, 

The fish that swallowed Jonah has never been 
classified by science, but now and then stories of the 
ocean come to us, implying that certain sea-monsters 





are even now in existence which swallow their prey | 


alive. Not long since a great “basking shark’’(squal- 
us elephas), twenty-nine feet long, and fifteen feet 
“round,” 
british Museum. 
The species 
“hoe-mother.”’ 


The London Daily News says: 


These huge sharks appear in considerable num- | 


bers in the spring along the north-west coast of Don- 
egal and Clew Bay. The Sun-tish Bank is probably 
the first shoal water made by the 
from the Atlantic. It is possible they come there to 
spawn, passing the rest ot their lives in the deep wa- 
ters of the Atlantic. Little or nothing is known of 
the habits of this fish, which is probably the largest | 
among known sharks. Couch records one taken in | 
Cornwall, measuring thirty-one feet, eight inche 
It is supposed that they swallow their prey alive. 
The Trish fishermen spear them for the sake of the 
oil which is to be obtained from their liver. This 
fish, when floating on the water, is frequently taken 
for the whale, on account of its somewhat sluggish 
movements, Hence it is also called the basking 
shark. 






Se SSE 
LITTLE SQUAW DOLIS, 


A. private letter from the West, printed in the 
Christian Register, describes life among the Piute 
Indians, and remarks in their children, as in those 
of the whites, the “touch of nature” that “makes 
the world akin.” 


In looking about some of the camps, I have been 
amused to see the same kind of human nature show- 
ing itself in the Indian little girls as amongst the 
whites. Atone camp a girl of some seven or eight 
years had a miniature frame for carrying he r dolly 
about in, all carefully imitated from those of the 
grown folks. Her doll  % a bit of red flannel made 
up to look like a head, and it was v caretully 
wrapped up and packed in its case, which, as we saw 
it, Was standing against a tre When we were look- 
ing atit, the owner was quite pleased to have it put | 
on her back to carry. 

At another place some four or five girls of various 
ages were seated near three small lodges, a foot or a 
foot and a half high, copied after the large ones they 
live in. On stopping to examine, I found the inte- 
rior copied as carefully, with little bits of fur, and 
cloth, and blanket, arranged around the walls, and 
little dollies lying with their fect towards the centre 
The dolls were of pottery, roughly marked in figures, 
with no arms, and most of the heads were off, which 
made no difference to the children, of course. 
don’t remember to have seen play a better copy of 
their elders’ life than among se. Ute Indian chil- 
dren. 























a On 
A COMICAL PARROT, 

A correspondent of the Boston Advertiser, sum- 
mering at Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, thus pays his 
tribute to one of the characters who help to enter- 
tain him in his retreat: 


I must not forget the cheerful parrot that “war- 
bles its native wood-notes wild’’ directly opposite 
my window. He seems to inspire the toilers on the 
roadside with zest and spirit, sweetening their labor 
with encouraging dulcet melody. 1 thought at first 
he must have had a lazy, vagrant father, and wished 
to call him back to witness the scenes of activity and 
life that now enliven the place; but, on inquiry, I 
found that he never had a father, and yet from 
morning until night (with intervals of rest, of course), 
one hears this parrot’s plaint,— 

“Father, dear father, come home, come home— 
father, dear father, come home!”’ 


then all is silence. 


with the same pyrotechnic high C. Now as the av- 





lightening the burdens of labor. 


cnous refrain. 
—_—————_+oe— 


THE COLOR OF CLOTHING, 


valids to cotton or linen in the cold seasons. 
the color of clothing has also much 
healthfulness. “No invalid,” 





colored clothing next the skin. 





| 

| 

not all meek; in fact, owing d 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

said Hop, almost breath- | 


The pro- | 
was trying to use the | 


was stranded at Shanklin, on the Isle of | 
| Wight, and its skin is now in the 
is known tothe Orkney sailors as the 


fish coming in | 








The final “come home” goes up like a vocal sky- 
rocket, in one prolonged, human-like scream, and 
After half an hour’s rest he ap- 
pealed again to his imaginary parent, always ending 


erage life of the average parrot isa hundred years, 
one ean imagine the good that bird will do towards | 
I have laughed 
myself into hysterics, nearly, listening to its monot- 


Woollen or silk makes a superior clothing for in- 
But 
to do with 
says a writer in the 
Science of Health, “can justify himself in wearing | 
The dye is usually 

sickened | more or less absorbed, and is always injurious, fre- 


quently poisonous. Indeed, we question its propri- | 


ety on the score of health, at any time or 
place. True, black absorbs and retains heat, while 
white reflects it, giving to white a less heat-retaining | 
quality than black; yet, nevertheless, white or light- 
colored clothing we consider superior to dark-col- 
ored. For summer weather there is no question as 
to its superiority, nor for inner garments. 


in any | 


o> 





SHARP WIT. 
Sharp wit is a dangerous weapon, and makes more 
enemies than friends: 


John Quincey Adams was undoubtedly the most 
cultured President who ever wore the dignity. Be- 
yond this he had the warmest heart and the deepest 
sympathies to those who knew him outside of his 
official position, but a cynical air and expression to 
those with whom policy or official courtesy had 
brought him into momentary contact. It is related 
of lim that when a candidate for the Presidenc y. he 
was persuaded, much against his will, to visit the 
county cattle-show, Among the plain and hearty 
farmers who crowded around him was one impulsive 
} old farmer, who, shaking him by the hand, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Mr, Adams, Iam very glad to see you. 
when she was a gal, used to live in your father’s 
family. You were ther a little boy, and she has oft- 
jen combed your head.” 
“Adame, 9 


My wife, 





sharply, “I suppose she 








lost Mr. Adams at least one vote. 





= 


| AN INSECT .BATTLE. 
| 


If Dr. Isaac Watts were alive, and writing his | 


| “Divine Songs,” he might add to the dogs who de- 
light to bite, and the bears and lions that fight, 1wo 
very quarrelsome insects, the tarantula and wasp. 
Two gentlemen, recently journeying in Texas, saw a 
| singular battle between two of these insects. 





| Their attentron was attracted by a commotion ina 
| bush by the side of the road, and, on approaching it, 
they found the two venomous creatures in deadly 
combat. The wasp, whieh was one of the large spe- 
cies, seemed to be the aggressor. The tarantula 
seemed to be endeavoring to push its adve y off 

with its legs, but the wasp ‘had the advantage in the 
| fight, for it would bend its sting in between the tar- 
antula’s legs, and stab it in the ‘br The encoun- 
ter lasted several minutes after the witnesses came 
up, When the tarantula turned over and fell to the 
ground dead. The wasp then flew away. 











ooo 
A LARGE BRIDGE, 

When the Suspension Bridge at Niagara Falls was 
built it was hailed as one of the greatest feats of 
modern engineering skill. Now it is considered as 
only a moderate illustration, and will be far inferi- 
or to the one that is to join New York and Brook- 
lyn. But a bridge which will be bigger than even 

| that one, and the largest in the world, is to be con- 
| structed over the Frith of Forth, Scotland. 
| height will be 150 feet, and the number of spans 100, 
| The great span in the centre is to be 1500 fect, or 
nearly one-third of a mile in width, and the smaller 
| spans 150. It will cost about $10,000,000. 





The Massasoit 
STEEL BOW AND ARROWS. 











An article published in the Companton (April 29), enti- 
tled the “Bow and Arrow Club” has excited enthusiasm 
| among some of our readers on the subject of Archery. 
| Good results, we trust, may come trom it, for the practice 
| of Archery cannot be too highly recommended, as it com- 
La s healthy, invigorating exe e with amusement. It 
s also a sport in which the girls can successfully compete 
| with their brothers for the championship. We have re- 
| ceived many letters inquiring about Bows, and where the 
best could be obtained. The above cut represents the 
| MASSASOIT STEEL Bow, which, for a portable Bow, is the 
best we have ever seen. Itis about three feet in length. 
t can be taken apart, and packed in a small space. It is 
| powerful and very durable, Three Arrows accompany 
leach Bow. The price of these Bows has recently been 
| reduced from $1 50 to $1 00. 
We will send them by mail, postage paid, for $1 00. _—s 


THE DRACON KITE. 


















recently invented. ; 
flying is 40x25 inches. It is made adjustable, so that it 
can be taken apart and put together in a short time. 


many of the Japanese kites. 
eral hundred feet of strong twine; 


Tassels. We also se nd two extra shects of Red Dragon 





with which to replace it. 
the Kite together. 
box. Sent by mail, postage paid, for $1 00. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


§ Youth’s Companion eed | 


41 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 


| great cures? 
| fluid. 


This pan ns sl the old fellow, and no doubt 
| 


The | 


This cut represents the Dragon Kite which we hava 
Its size when put together ready for 


‘the 
paper with which it is covered is red, and is ornamented 
with the picture of a Dragon, similar to those found on 
With the Kite we send sev- 
alsoa quantity of tissue 
paper (assorted colors), with which to make the Bobs and 


Paper, so that in case you tear one you will have others 
We send directions for putting 
It will be safely packed ina strong 


SCROFULA. 
SCROFULOUS HUMORS. 
If VEGETINE will relieve pain, cleanse, purify and cure 


such diseases, restoring the patient to perfect health after 
trying different physicians, many remedies, suffering for 


| years, is it not conclusive proof, if you are a sufferer, you 
ean be cured? 
| 


Why is this medicine performing such 
It works in the blood, in the cireulating 
It can truly be called the Great Blood-Purvfier. 
The great souree of disease originates in the blood; and 
no medicine that does not act directly upon it, to purify 
and renovate, has any just claim upon public attention, 
When the blood becomes lifeless and stagnant, either 
from change of weather or climate, want of exercise, ir- 
regular dict, or from any other cause, the VEGETINE will 
renew the blood, carry off the putrid humors, cleanse the 
stomach, regulate the bowels, and impart a tone of vigor 
to the whole body. The conviction is, in the public mind 
as wellas in the medical profession, that the remedies 
supplied by the Vegetable Kingdom are more safe, more 
successful in the eure of disease, than mineral medicines. 
> is composed of roots, barks and herbs. It is 
pleasant to take, and perfectly safe to give an infant. In 
Scrofula the VeGETIne has performed wonderful cures, 
where many other remedies have failed, as will be seen 
by the following unsolicited testimonial: 


> 





A Walking Miracle. 


%. STEVENS: 
though a stranger, I want to inform you 

ine has done for me, 
stmas Scrofula made its appearance in my sys- 
tem, large, running ulcers appearing on me as follows: 
| One on cach of my arms, one on my thigh, which extend- 
| ed to the seat, one on my head, which eat into the skull 
| bone, one on my lett leg, which became so bad that two 
| physicians came to amputate the limb, though upon con- 
| sultation concluded not to do so,as my whole body was 
} so full of Serofula they deemed it advisable to cut the 
sore, Which was paintul beyond description, and there 
aquart of matter run from this one sore. The physi- 
cians all gave me up to die, and said they could do no 
{ more forme. Both of my legs were drawn up to my seat, 

and it wa’ thought if I did get up again I would be a crip- 

ple for life. 

When in this condition I saw VEGETINE advertised, and 
commenced taking it in March, and followed on with it, 
\untill had used 16 bottles, and this morning I am going 
to plough corn, a wellman. All my townsmen say itis a 

miracle to see me round walking and working. 

In conelusion 1 will add, when enduring such 
great peering from that dreadful disease, Scrofula, I 
prayed to the Lord above to take me out of this world; 
but as VEGETINE has restored to me the blessings of 
health, I desire more than ever to live, that I may be of 
some service to my fellow man; and 1 know of no better 
way to aid suffering humanity than to enclose you this 
statement of my case, with an earnest hope that you will 
publish it, and it will afford me pleasure to reply to any 
conimunication which L may receive therefrom, 

Lam, Sir, very respectfully, 
Wit LIAM PAYN, 

Avery, Berrien Co., Mich., July 1th, 1872. 































Vegetine is Sold by All Draggists. 
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FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 








experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
E treatment f Consumption, Asthma, 
bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 

ia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin_ Dis, 


‘ ete., wil be sent by mail free of 





charge » send- ing their address toe 
Drs. S. 8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York, (#~ the standard receipts in this 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person with a family, 
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{COLGATE & CO0.’S 


he tender and delicate eter 





Vio let | freshly - gathered violets is 

exhaled by this delicious toilet 

T il | wate The tenacity with which 
o1let| 

Wat » to the ski very remarkable. 

« er | Sold in half- ‘pint bottles by all Druggyist s 


the refreshing aroma clings to 
RRR re iF TITHE A 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES.', ai. “Stowell & Co. 
Pt 





| woven ones to the hair and 
arlestown, Mass. 


r 1.2 
Are You Going to Paint? 
YO ALL who may be in pursuit of a good article, we 
ae ae \tingly sav, use only the “AVER ILL 
CHES MICAL PAINT 
fnale Card ot Colors, ‘with Rule for ascertaining tha 
amount of Paint your building would require, together 
with Price List, furnished free by 
L. HATFIELD & SON, 


E ASTERN _— OF THE AVERILL CHEMICAL PArnT Co.,, 
23—13t 131 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


00K AGENTS WANTED 


iv" GLEANINGS 


‘ 
FOR THE CURIOUS Por 30 years 
all literature, art, science, history, theology, earth 
and heaven, have been raked and ransac ed for 
the rare and curious things stowed away in this re- 
markable book. It is actually overflowing with 
quaint, beautiful, brilliant thoughts and truths, 
exquisite sentiment, ing the most won- 
der ul facts and curious fancies eve r known. The peopleeny 
“it's splendid ;" Agents say BIG ‘.”—an 
those now at work report “60,"—* 70, —" 90" orders 
aweek! It really outsells ol! other books three {o one for 
“only to see it isto buy it We want 10,000 more trusty 
Agents now—men or women—and we will mail Outfit Free 
to those who will ¢ anv ‘ass. 1, arse amphiets with full par- 
wis, terms, ete. sent free rho Address 
. D. WORTHING TON & CO., Hartrorp, Conn. 


GEORGE H. RYDER, 
Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 ‘Tremont Street, Bos- 
on, Send for Circular. 5—I3teow 


ONSTANTINE’S 


10.620 W-V-Ocney-8 = 
FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 
CURES SKIN ®SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR®PREVENTS BALD Nass 
SOLD BY GROCERS*DRUGG 













































For the Companion. 


RUTH. 


To harvest-field of Bethlehem, 
From which, in distance dim and gray, 
Where stately palms their margins hem, 
The river-vales of kindred lay, 
Came lovely Ruth; for Naomi, 
The mother of a gentle race, 
Had said, with love-illumined eye, 
That she might seek a gleaner’s place. 


“Go forth, dear one,”” Naomi said, 
“Our bin and cruse is very low, 
A measure earn of barley bread; 
Go, bind the sheaves, God wills it so!” 
Rose of the Moabites was she, 
A very queen in simple grace; 
Her step was dainty modesty, 
And golden tresses hid her face! 


She heard the gleaner’s merry song, 

And deep’ning blushes swept her check; 
Yet, innocent of guile or wrong, 

place she sought with accents meek ; 

And, standing midst the winnowed grain, 

Kind Boaz saw at twilight hour, 
Among his handmaids coarse and plain, 

This delicate, uncultured flower! 


“Ah, who is this, I fain would ask ?” 
The landlord said, in deep surprise,— 
“That silently performs her task, 
With heaven's glory in her ey 
His servant o’er the reapers boy \ 
“She’s tarried here since early m« 
With lowly mien, of me she begged 
A place to gather sheaves of corn; 


rh, 


“A Moabitish damsel she, 
Loved daughter, true to Naomi. 
Behold! she kneeleth now to thee.” 
Then quickly Boaz made reply : 
“Full well I know thy faithful love,— 
Unto a kinsman ye have come; 
And God's book holds thy name above! 
Share thou my harvest and my home !” 
GEORGE Bancrort GRirFitH. 


————_+@o———_—_ 
For the Companion, 
THE BLIND FIDDLER’S NEW TUNE. 

There is an English story, told by John Ash- 
worth in.the Christian, of a poor, blind fiddler, 
whom a kind lady called in from the street one 
bleak winter day. 

He was shivering with cold, and attached to 
him by a string was a shivering little dog, that 
acted as his guide in his weary rounds, The 
lady warmed and fed the man, and learned from 
him that he was friendless, and had been blind 
fifteen years. She asked him to play, and found 
that he knew only two tunes, and those were silly, 
popular ballads, taught to him by a sailor. 

“Would you like to have me teach you a new 
one — something nicer than either of those?’ 
she said, 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

The lady was a sweet singer. She sang the 
words and melody of a beautiful sacred hymn,— 
one that has moved thousands of human hearts, 
and led many souls to God. The holy truths of 
Jesus were in its words, and it preached the Gos- 
pel while it charmed the car, 

The blind minstrel listened with rapt attention, 
gently beating time with foot and hand. Even 
the dog almost forgot the bones he had been giv- 
en to pick. The music was lively and easily 
learned, but the lines,—there were several stan- 
zas of them,—the blind man wanted these. He 
begged her to repeat them, They were even 
newer to him than the tune, 

Again and again she sang them over to her de- 
lighted listener. At length he took his fiddle and 
played the tune, and sung all the words, doing 
better at every stanza, till he rendered the last 
with admirable spirit and effect. 

“Bravo!” said the lady. “That will fill your 
cap with pennies much sooner than the foolish 
ballads. It will do you good, too. God bless 
you!” 

And the thankful blind man went out to fiddle 
and sing his new tune through the city streets, 
and think over and over the meaning of its 
touching words. Day after day he wandered 
and sung, and winter softened into spring, and a 
strange softness stole into the poor man’s heart. 
The sweet hymn had schooled him into a won- 
derful knowledge, and he was wholly changed. 


Two months after she fed the blind beggar, 
{ 


and taught him the new tune, the Christian 
lady heard the eager scratching of a dog at her 
door, 

She opened it, and there stood the fiddler, wait- 
ing to be welcomed in. She seated him, en- 
tertained him, and inquired kindly after his 
music. 

“Ah, ma’am,” said the poor man, “I sang that 
song till it took away my voice. Then I couldn’t 
even play it, but the words came up and made 
me guilty. They told me I was a sinner, and I 
knew it, and they told me of the Saviour, too. 
For a whole day I could do nothing. I thought 


and thought, and prayed and prayed, and my | life was revealed to him, He devoted himself to| 


= 


| little dog would put his paws on me, and won- 
|der, and pity me. It was the last verse that 
finally led me to Christ. Vow I can sing the new 
| song indeed: 


BE YOUT 


“TI bless the Lamb with cheerful voice, 
And sing his bleeding love.” 


oe oe 
MARBLE’S VENTURE. 
Hasty venturers learn quick sometimes, but 
their experience is not generally so happy as if 
| they had taken slower lessons. Funny results 
are almost sure to follow when a green hand, 
with more confidence than caution, makes a dash 
|} at work which he knows nothing about. A Ne- 
vada paper, the Gold IJ/ill News, writes up the 
story of “Sam Marble’s Milking,’ as follows: 


Sam Marble is a tall, slender young fellow, 
who wears nobby clothes, side-whiskers, glasses, 
and a very self-satisfied expression. Last sum- 
mer he went on a visit to his country cousins. 
Every thing he saw there was a source of great 
wonderment to Sam, who had never been on a 
farm before. In fact, he was in the country 
what his cousins would have been in the city,— 
decidedly verdant. Whether buckwheat cakes 
were cultivated or grew wild, or whether a Gran- 
ger was a new variety of sheep or potato-bug, he 
was totally unable to say. 

The first time he saw his cousin Zeke milk he 
declared that milking was easy enough. Ali you 
had to do was to close your fingers, and the milk 
squirted right out, just as nice as could be. 
Zeke, very good-naturedly, let him try his hand 
on the next cow. Sam seized a teat with a con- 
fident air, and gave it a vigorous squeeze. To 
his astonishment not a drop of milk came. An- 
other energetic squeeze. No milk, but the cow 
evidently attentive. A third and then a fourth 
squeeze, Still no milk, and the cow decidedly 
anxious about something. The fifth squeeze, ac- 
companied by a strong pull, as he had seen Zeke 
do, succeeded in bringing something at last. It 
was a cow’s hoof. 

It was a long time after Sam had been got into 
the house, and his nose bound up ina rag, be- 
fore he could be convinced that he had not been 
toa Fourth of July celebration. Nearly a week 
after, his eyes still emitted a few feeble sparks, 
and it still puzzles him to see how so many tons 
could have been crowded into that cow’s hoof 
without hurting her, 


+e - 
A MIDNIGHT ENCOUNTER. 
There are so many really terrible burglar ad- 
ventures now-a-days, that it is a relief to read a 
laughable one when it occurs. An Oregon pa- 
per relates this story: 


A few days since, one of Portland’s principal 
business men had occasion to visit Roseburg, 
where he tarried over night. After retiring to 
his room he fastened the door with a chair, but 
failed to put the window down, and went to 
bed. 

Just as his weary brain had ceased to throb, 
and he was sailing into dreamland in the arms of 
Morpheus, he felt a sudden jerk at the pillow 
whereon rested his devoted head. He rose in 
bed, and looked and felt about in the darkness, 
but did not discover any thing. He again lay 
down, and reached about the same spot in the 
land of nod when he was again startled to a sit- 
ting posture. 

Another examination resulted as before, and 
again he sought exhausted nature’s sweet re- 
storer, balmy sleep. In a few moments he felt 
his pantaloons glide from beneath the pillow, 
and heard them fall heavily upon the floor, the 
silver coins rolling merrily about. 

The gentleman sprang from the bed and seized 
his pistol, thinking to have a first-class burglar 
to toast for breakfast. No sooner had he touched 
the floor than a pet coon, which had entered at 
the window, mistook one of his limbs for a fence 
post, and attempted toclimb it. This was too 
much for the gentleman. He rushed from the 
room, down the hall, into the dining-room, out 
the back door into the yard, like a madman, pis- 
tol in hand, calling for help. 

By this time the house was aroused and came 
to his rescue, and had the meeting in the hall 
been transferred to some secluded spot, it would 
have passed for a convention of ghosts. The 
coon was captured and turned out of doors, while 
the unfortunate man returned to his room to 
dream of burglars, coons and assassins. Even 
the gentlest lamb could not stand the curious 
sensation of a coon climbing up its leg in the 
dark. 

———~+oe—_—_—___. 
AN EXAMPLE FOR GANDERS, &c. 


tacle than any of Barnum’s “happy families.’ 
Here follows a sketch of a “gentleman goose” 
that behaved in a most creditable manner when 
away from his kind. He certainly knew how to 
be good-natured and accommodating among 
strangers,—which is more than some human be- 
ings seem to know. 
The biography of « gander has lately appeared 
in a New York journal. Our hero was, after 
four weeks of much anxiety and trouble, hatched 
| by a hen, to whom, with six others, he had been 
confided while still in the shell. 
He was at first much beloved by his foster- 
mother, to whom, however, he caused some anxi- 
| ety on account of a habit of getting his feet wet, 





| but he rapidly outgrew her care, whereupon she | 


left him to himself, and took to sitting again. 


The gosling now underwent a period of loneli- | 
| ness which would have demoralized an ill-condi-| brings down a blessing from above. 


tioned bird; but no sooner did his little half- 
brothers and sisters appear than his vocation in 


H’S COMPANION. 


| Ev’ry creature knew well little Zeb’s cheery call,— 
| _ The squirrels would come from the tops of the trees; 


| 
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their protection and support, gathered the chicks 
under his wings when it rained, found and 
shelled corn for them, and drove off all other 
fowls that attempted to interfere with his charges: 
and when at last the indefatigable hen went off 
to hatch another brood, he undertook the entire 
management of the whole family. 

He is now to be seen, happy in the grateful at- 
tachment of his foster-mother and her numerous 
progeny, and enjoying besides the esteem and 
respect of his owner, as well as of all to whom 
| his exemplary life is known. 


| 


————_~o————— 


For the Companion. 


ZEB. 


Speak not those harsh words of the lonely old man, 
| _ He is wrinkled with sorrow, his hair has turned grey; 
| Forget he’s a wreck and a sot, if you can, 
For the tide of his life is fast ebbing away. 


To-morrow, at dawn, over meadow and hill, 
Will linger the sound of the slow-tolling bell; 
Yet in all the wide world not a tear-drop will fall 
When the morning air echoes the long-numbered knell. 


I have heard people say, that when Zeb was a boy, 
Yes, and all through his life, though ruined by rum, 
He was kind to a fault to every one 


But kindest of all to things that were dumb. 





For the rat that nibbled his candle one night 
He spent all his money to buy it some cheese! 
A great heart in prison, a kind will in chains, 
I’m sure ’tis the saddest of sights ’neath the sun, 
That a man who’s so tender to every thing else 
Should misuse himself until life is undone. 


I’ve been thinking that when he is laid in the ground, 


How fitting ’twould be if the birds only knew, 

And would leave their snug homes, and, gathering round, 

Sing sweetest for him who to them was so true, 

How sad it will seem that each little pet 

Will mourn for his absence, at heart will be sore; 
At the close of each day they'll remember him yet, 

And watch for him coming to sit in the door. 

O. Howarp. 
a 
MUTINY. 

Stories of mutiny at sea rarely fall short of the 
terrible in their details, even where lawful au- 
thority finally prevails. In the case of the Jef- 
Jerson Borsen, a trading vessel of the Northern 
seas, the captain conquered the mutineers, but 
only after an exercise of necessary force that 
must have seemed like murder: 


One of the seamen, Miller, a Russian Finn, and 
exceedingly ill-favored in looks, even for a Rus- 
sian Finn, had, in the early part of the voyage, 
been put in irons for insubordination. He suf- 
fered punishment for forty-eight hours, and then 
submitted and apologized. But he was not sub- 
dued. He grumbled himself, and endeavored to 
induce the others to grumble also. 

He was, as it seems to be alleged, the malig- 
nant spirit of the play, and like other malignant 
spirits, he had a temporary success. Two of the 
crew sided with him. They sulked and showed 
a menacing spirit. It is suggested that the men 
believed the captain to have a good deal of mon- 
ey on board with him, and wished to possess 
themselves of that. At midnight, on the 20th of 
April, they endeavored to induce the captain to 
leave his cabin and go to the forecastle. 

He declined, and finding no trace of the two 
mates—a brother and cousin of his own—he re- 
treated to the cabin and armed himself. The 
steward next declined the invitation to go to the 
forecastle, and abode with the captain. The boy 
had been gagged and put below, but he escaped 
and hid himself. 

The captain and the steward, having armed 
themselves, again went on deck. They did not 
go towards the forecastle, where the conspira- 
tors stood, in earnest conversation. No answer 
was returned to an inquiry as to where the mates 
were; and the only reply to the captain’s de- 
mand that they should submit to his authority 
was a shower of broken stones, iron, and such 
other missiles as the seamen could lay hands on. 
The captain fired his revolver; the men retreated 
to the deck-house, where, ultimately, they were 
nailed in. 

But even when thus cooped up, impzisoned 
and unarmed, they refused to surrender. They 
had spirit and determination, whatever evil 
qualities may have characterized them. Reluc- 
tantly, but from the instinct of self-preservation, 


Ta SEE — 


many of his brethren would secure ty 
from the book stores, but a solitary twenty-five 
cent scrip was in his possession, and he would 
need that to pay for refreshment on his Way 
home. ™ 

It was the last day of the feast. Mention agai 
and again was made of a widow’s mite. oy 2 
men’s gifts, and as the boxes were passed 
sad that in his deep poverty he could 1, 
in a single penny. As the assembly was 
missed it was announced that collectors would 
stand at the door, and gather up the fragments 
which ought to be in the Lord’s treasury: ; 

With slow steps that good man passed down 
and put that last scrip he possessed in the wait. 
ing box. In a few moments a gentleman of the 
city invited him to his table to dine with quite 
a number of the dignitaries of the church, Dur. 
ing the repast the host was called from the tahje 
for a little time. : 

At the conclusion of a pleasant entertainment 
the poor minister was taken one side, and ay As 
velope put in his hands, with this remark: “[ was 
called from the table by aman who hag Joye 
owed me a small debt, which I thought was log 
a long time since, and I cannot think what it was 
paid to-day for, except that I might give it to 
you,” 

The envelope contained twenty-five dollars 
When the books are opened the rich steward yjlj 
see how his money was used, and thank God, 
who put it in his heart to dispose of it thus— 
American Wesleyan. 
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TECUMSEH’S PEACE-PIPE, 

We have the authority of “Hiawatha” that the 
primitive peace-pipe, or calumet, was made of 
stone. The poet describes the Great Spirit 
Gitche Manitou, when 

“From the red stone of the quarry 

With his hand he broke a fragment, 

Moulded it into a pipe-head, 

Shaped and fashioned it with figures,” &e, 
The great Indian chief Tecumseh owned a re. 
markable pipe of similar, though apparently still 
harder material. It is still shown as a curiosity, 


The pipe is a queer picce of mechanism, made 
of black flint stone, rather light, and susceptible 
of a polish similar to gutta percha. It is four 
and a half inches long from the top of the bowl 
to the lower end of the shank. The bow! is jug- 
shape, about two inches long, and the shank is 
made on the plan of the bit of a tomahawk, and 
blunt on the end, with three grooves. 

The edges are bound with a metallic substance, 
probably pewter, and the sides and bow] are ev- 
riously and very ingeniously inlaid with the same 
metal. 

The figures of the inlaying are regular, and in- 
dicate an accurate mathematical calculation, 
representing stars, hearts, curious circles and va- 
rious angles. 

The bowl is topped and bound with the same 
metal. The diameter of the bow] at the bulge is 
an inch and three-fourths, and the cavity is 
eleven-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, and 
three inches to the stem-hole, and will hold as 
much as an ordinary meerchaum pipe. 

The stem is of hickory, twenty-two inches 
long, one and nine-sixteenth inches in width, and 
a half-ineh thick, oval flat. It contains six slots 
about four inches long, and peculiarly arranged 
as to the hole through it. Atthe end next tothe 
pipe there are two slots lengthwise of the stem, 
the hole passing between them; then there isa 
slot exactly in the centre, then two like the first, 
and then a single slot in the centre again, which 
makes the hole zig-zag like. How it was made 
through is a mystery to the mechanic of the pres- 
ent day.— Tiffin (Ohio) Star. 


+> 
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INTELLIGENT WASPS. 

Most people are too much averse to insects or 
“bugs,” as they are usually called, to watch 
their habits very closely; but such a study is full 
of instruction and interest. Rev. Mr. Wood, in 
his recent work, gives this pleasing incident con- 
nected with wasps: 





At breakfast-time some pieces of the white of 





the captain fired upon the defeated and sullen 
mutineers in the deck-house. Still they held on. 

We can hardly imagine a more extraordinary | 
scene than was now presented. In a lonely ship | 
at dead of night, in the silent midst of the “‘tvaste | 
of waters,’’ these men, knowing that escape was 
impossible, submitted for many hours to be shot 
at like rats in a hole rather than surrender. 

One had received eight wounds before he con- 





A gander brooding chickens is a funnier spec- | With it the submission of the others. 
»| that animated these men was of the most deter- | 


sented to submit; but his submission brought 
The spirit 


minedly obstinate kind. It was a spirit of feroci- 


| ty; then the captain had a very narrow escape. 


He was justified in all he did. 

The men may have something to say for them- 
selves; but as yet there has been no sufficient ex- 
planation of the disappearance of the two mates. 
They seem to have been the first victims; it was 
probably not intended that they should be the 
only ones. The scene was an awful one. <A cap- 
tain of a vessel had needs be a king in very deed 
when he has such seamen to deal with. 


tm 
RETURNED. 
An aged minister relates the following inci- 





dent; whether autobiographical or not, he does 
' not signify: 

Cheerful giving is what enriches the giver, and 
A poor 
clergyman attended one of Zion’s anniversaries 
in a distant city. The railroad company sup- 
plied him with a return ticket, and though 


an egg were left on a plate. A wasp came in at 
a window, and, after flying about for a while, 
alighted in the plate, went to a piece of the egg, 
and tried to carry it off. Wishing to see what 
the insect would’ do, I would not allow it to be 
disturbed. After unavailing attempts to lift the 
piece of egg, the wasp left it and flew out of the 
window. 


Presently two wasps came in, flew directly to 


| the plate, picked up the piece of egg, and in 


| some way or other contrived to get it out of the 
| window. These were evidently the first wasp 
and a companion whom it had brought to help 
asps reached 
of their 
«© on the 


I had a suspicion that when the w: 
home, they would tell their companions 
| good fortune, and so I put some more ¢¢: 


| plate and waited. In a very short time wasp 
| after wasp came in, went to the plate without 
| hesitation, and carried off each a piece of egg. 
|The stream of wasps was so regular that I was 
| able to trace them to their nest, which was a 
| lane about half a mile from my house. 

The insect had evidently reasoned with itself 

that, although the piece of egg was too heavy for 
one wasp, it might be carried by two; so It <5 
off to find a companion, told it the state - 
things, and induced it to help in carrying off the 
coveted morsel. 

The two had told the other inhabitants of the 
| nest that there was a supply of new and dainty 
food within reach, and acted as guides to the lo 
cality. Here is a positive proof that these mnset 

ssess a very definite language of their ow?, for 
it is impossible that human beings could have 
acted in a more rational manner. 
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For the Companion. 


THE MOUSE-NEST. 
On ashelf within my cupboard, 
Where my bread and milk I keep, 
There’s a little shaded corner, 
Where the children love to peep. 
For there a little mousie 
Has made her cosey nest, 
And she cribs from out my dishes 
All the things she loves the best. 
My pies were strangely nibbled, * 
My bits of cake ‘stepped out,” 
And little heaps of sawdust 
Were scattered all about. 
I brushed away the sawdust, 
I moved the bread and pies; 
I washed the shelves all over: 
Still, there the clutter lies. 
Each morning when I went there, 
I'd find the mischief done ; 
But I couldn’t find who did it, 
For the scamp was sure to run. 
But one day, as I was looking 
For some little saucer-pies, 
All at once there gleamed upon me 
Such a pair of black bright eyes! 
And the tiny owner of them, 
Just like a curled-up kitten, 
In one of my nice cabbage-nets, 
Lay snug as any mitten! 
‘Twas nibbled up, and picked to lint, 
A soft aud downy nest; 
And there she snuggled, soft and warm, 
Beneath her silky breast 
Four tiny, cunning mousies, 
O, so squirming, soft and red, 
Not so long as Winnic’s finger, 
From their toes unto their head. 
0, how Winnie clasped his fingers, 
And how Allie clapped her hands! 
And we lifted baby Wallje 
Softly where the mouse-nest stands, 
And a dozen times come daily 
Little whispers unto me, 
“Mamma, I won’t scare the mousie, 


Lift me up and let me see!”’ 
ALMA GRAY. 
—_——_or————— 


For the Companion. 
A LETTER FROM MAMIE. 
Kansas, Feb. 24, 1875. 

My Dear Youtn’s Companion,—I fought I'd 
write you a letter *bout somfin’. I live in Kan- 
ss. Kansas is bean’ful sometimes, when the 
wind don’t blow. 

Papa lives here, and so does mamma, and so 
dves all of us, ’ceptin’ our dog Trip. He’s dead, 
and we've got snozzer dog named Colonel. 
He's white and curly, ’ceptin’ a few yellow spots 
onlin. His tail is awful curly, and he knows 
ever ’n’ ever so much. 

Allie Sears’ dog knows ’sid’able, too, but Al- 
lie’'s got a velocipede, and I haven’t. I don’t 
care, Colonel will sit up in a wagon, and hold a 
whip in his mouf, and let two ozzer dogs draw 
him, Here’s a picture of him. 








P ° NV fA 
WRAY Sree WA fl 
wee 4 YY Sy te we id. 
VAL 
ee Sot a beau’ful pony, too. Allie Sears 
hasn't 


~~ any pony, but he has a nephew. He’s 
3 “how. Some ponies are red. and some are 
ihen a Mine is anozzercolor. Her name 
: ee <a he isa black color. There’s lots of 
_, Sieve. The Indians catch ’em on ze prairies 
sell "em, 

—— on one to-day, and she rode a 

ide in roe it, and her baby hung on a ozzer 
wed —— I guess ’twas a satchel; it 

one. If I give Petite lump of sugar, 





‘some more, 
me, 





Frankie caught a mouse in a trap one day. 
wish Frankie wasn’t older’n I, so as I could make 
him mind me. 

3ut I’m awful glad I’m a little girl, for mam- 
ma makes him be polite to little girls, and he 
gives me the rocking-chair every time. 

He was naughty once, and wouldn’t let me play 


on his jew’s-harp. When I said my prayers, I 
prayed for him to be a good boy. He didn’t like 
it cause I prayed zat, and said I needn’t bovver 
to pray for him, for I needed to pray for myself. 

Frankie’s mouse was alive when he caught it. 
I told him he was cruel not to give it to pussy, 
for she was hungry, and wanted it for her din- 
ner. He said I was cruel to want her to have it. 


But I coaxed, and coaxed, till he gave it to her. 
Here’s a picture of it all before she got it. 








I mos’ forgot to tell you ’bout a new turkey 
we got. He was real nice, least I fought so when 
papa bought him. IJ fink he’s awful ugly now. 
I'll tell you why, ’cause when papa put him in 
the barn-yard, I fought Pd go out and see him. 
I had to crawl frough ze fence to get zar, and I 
broke my comb, and tore my dress; and when I 
got zar, ze old sing ran right after me, to kill me, 
I guess, and a naughty old goose held me by my 
dress so’s I couldn’t run. I don’t love zat turkey 
or zat goose, would you? 

Here’s anozzer picture showing you how zey 
did. 





Well, I guess I’ve written long enough, for my 
finger is all inky, and I hope you'll ’scuse every- 
sin’ zat isn’t right, and I send my love to you 
and to all ze little children. 


Zis is from your friend, MAMIE. 





clita iceman 
For the Companion. 


“IN A SIMILAR MANNER.” 
One time during the late war a family of chil- 
dren were playing housekeeping. It was just 
after a great battle, and there was much talking 
and lamenting in the community about one who 
had fallen in the fight. 
“Willie,” said the make-believe mamma, “you 





may go to the post-office; it is time the mail 


Here’s a picture of her following ! parcel of letters and papers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


Another child rep- 
| resenting a young lady seized a newspaper, and 
began eagerly to read the news of the day. 
Presently she burst into a deep, sad ery. 

“What is the matter?” asked the play-mam- 
ma, laying down her letter and spectacles. 

“O,” said the stricken maiden, “Mr. Blank is 
killed!” 

“O, no,” said the mamma, by way of consola- 
tion, “Mr. Blank is not killed! he is only wound- 
ed in a similar manner!” 

anaeeeene eee 
For the Companion. 
SEEING THE SHOWS. 

Tired little Bo-Peep was in her night-gown, 
gazing out of the wide-open casement of the 
great bay window to the Bunker Hill Monument, 
three miles away. She had neatly folded all her 
little skirts, and placed the toes of her small, 
dusty boots evenly against « straight blue stripe | 
in the carpet. She had thanked the dear Father | 
in heaven that there was no war in the land | 
now, and that no little girl’s dear papa was any- | 
where kissing his little girl good-night, and then | 
going to get ready to march away to be shot by | 
soldiers to-morrow, as so many papas did a hun- 
dred years ago to-night. 

Grandmother had told Bo-Peep all about the | 
battle of Bunker Hill, which began the war for 
Independence; how Col. Prescott and his brave 
men had thrown up a breastwork on the hill dur- 
ing the short summer night; how the British, 
shut up in Boston, had at dawn of day opened | 
fire on our troops from their ships and batteries, 
and how, as the day went on, they embarked 
their troops in boats to attack our tired, brave 
men. 





| 
“Call me early, grandma, please. I want to | 
be woke up at daylight, just as all the Boston | 
little girls waked up a hundred years ago, when 
they heard the British firing on our soldiers over | 
at Bunker Hill.” | 

The boom of the cannon, as on the morning of | 
the battle, ushered in the sunny Seventeenth. | 

Bo-Peep, waked by the guns, flew out of bed, | 
not quite sure who she was or where she was. | 
The sound of the cannon convinced her she was | 
a revolutionary little girl, but a glimpse of the 
Monument set her forwaid a hundred years. 

You may be certain the morning, thus early | 
begun, was a long one to bustling Bo-Peep. But 
you can imagine her safely conveyed into Boston 
at last, and seated in an open window of a great 
warehouse; there she gazed in bewilderment up 
the long street that opened before it, and over the 
packed, paved square on either side of it. Flut- 
tering flags and gay bunting everywhere, from 
the top to the bottom of the tall buildings, and 
faces close-pressed in every window-pane, and 
doorway, and balcony. The sidewalks were 
crowded as far as the eye could reach with spec- 
tators, and the vans drawn up in the square 
were filled with settees and chairs, above which, 
like flowers in a high wind, bobbed myriads of 
heads, among which were many little baldpated 
babies in arms, all restlessly waiting tor the pro- 
cession to appear. 

It came at last. 

First, the military, ten thousand strong, with 
many a sounding band and waving banner. 
Then came the trades’ wagons. There were the 
bakers in white caps and bare arms, making bread 
on along table. And there were the butter-mak- 
ers, churning busily as they were trundled by. 
There was a jolly brewer, with a huge, foaming 
cup, jolting along on the top of a wagon, high- 
piled with beer-barrels. And there was an open 
car all filled with little girls dressed in white, 
and singing as they rode. 

Bo-Peep’s head grew dizzy at last with the 
endless train of wagons, their clattering horses 
and waving flags. 

“What time is it, dear grandma? Five? Why, 
’tis just the time the British were driving out the 
Americans from Bunker Hill a hundred years 
ago. But we drove the British two times, didn’t 
we, grandma? and we would have driven them 
the third time, wouldn’t we, if we had had the 
powder and balls?” ; 

A very ruffled, though small-sized national 
bird was Bo-peep for a few minutes, but the war- 
spirit quickly died out of her gentle little heart. 
“How I wish the tired, thirsty soldiers at Bunker 
Hill battle had had somebody to carry them ice- 
water, as the soldiers did to-day, grandma.” 
Bo-Peep, tired and hungry herself, began now 
to search for an orange or some little cake to re- 
fresh herself, but they had all been thrown out 
to regale the Marylanders as they halted before 
Bo-Peep’s window. 

While weary Bo-Peep waited for the carriage 
to convey her back to Roxbury, she resolved in 
her wise little head to have her little handker- 








was in.” 


: | chief laid by for the next hundred years. “Who 
Will follow me all over the prairie after| Directly the little messenger returned with a knows then but it may get into a case, with a pa- 
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per pinned to it, and on it written, ‘The handker- 
chief which was waved at the procession one 
hundred years ago, by a little girl from Clover- 
dale,’ ”’ chuckled Bo-Peep. 


Who knows but it may? ELsiz GORHAM. 
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NUTS TO CRACK 











Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
2 
BEHEADED RHYMES. 


(Behead the last word of the first line for the last of the 
second; the last of the second for the last of the third, 
etc.; as scold, cold, old.) 

I am neither sir or 
Though a famous son of. 
Calls me cousin to his ° 
Or inquires if so I . 





’ 











Through the forest wilds I ——— ; 
With my betters forth I 
On the flying train I > 

Wailing out my dismal ° 











Where the merry harvest 
On the cart the farmer : 

Where he sits beneath the —— 
At the hour of vesper 











On the tall tree’s swinging ———; 
Where the children play or ; 
By the hearth-fire’s evening ——, 
Would I be at home for 











Always in some funny 


’ 





Borrowing dress of plume or ; 
Filching sweets by stealthy 
I’m a mischief-loving 











One of this cluster of fruits is my whole. Each of 
the others is found in the letters forming its name. 
3. 


Iam very cold. Change the letter S toL and I 
become intensely hot. 


H. H. B. 
4. 


SQUARE WORD. 


I. A kind of fool. 4. Sluggish, 
2. A dried fruit. 5. Fishes. 
3. A gold coin. 


CHARL. 
5 


Find the women of the Bible whose names mean— 
1, Lady or princess. 2. A rose. 3. The father’s joy. 
4. Asheep. 5. Secret or hidden, 6. Weary or tired. 
7. A little woman. 8. A stranger. 9. A green herb. 


10. A bee. 11. A head of hair. 12. The seventh 
daughter. 13, Shining or pure. 14. Better. _15. 
The oath of God or the fulness of God. 16. Ex- 


alted. 17. Queen. 
appeased. 
Handsome. 


18. Judgment. 19. A quarrel 
20. Filled or satisfied. 21. Beauty. 22. 
23. Beautiful or agreeable. 24. Living. 
M. W. G. 
6. 


REBUS, 





Fact in Natural eee 
7 ILLY WIspP. 


CHARADE, 


They fought within my first; few fell, 
Because its walls protected well 
From whistling bullet, shrieking shell. 


And when the fiery sun was gone, 
My dark’ning second next came on 
And checked the fray till early dawn. 


Thus, day by day, and night by night, 
The sturdy foe kept up the fight 
Until my whole it lasted quite. 

Lucius Goss. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Centennial. 

2. House holds, Households. All owing, allowing. 
Tenants, ten ants. Fruitless, fruit less. 

3. Barbara, Flora, Della, Dora, Honora, Louisa. 

4.W 


STYLE 
5. Ahab, Eli, Thomas, Esther, Esau, Anna, Lydia, 
Dinah, Asa, Amos, Peter, E 
6 Look before you leap, 


ve. 
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A PARADISE 
the least the continents. 
School-boys think of it chiefly in connection with the 


IN 


attractive 


AFRICA, 
Afriea is of 
great Desert of Sahara, where caravans are overtaken 
by the deadly simoons. Older people think of it asa 
torrid where many a 
died of malarial fever, 
earries general desolation. 

But Sir Samuel Baker awards high praise to many 
parts of Africa for beautiful scenery, and a health- 
ful and extraordinary fer IIe 
brilliant hopes of better days for this neglected con- 
tinent. A rich trade may be developed by building 
arailroad for one hundred and twen 
Gondokoro to F 
Nile, and nine 
south of Khartoum, and Khartoum is at the 
of the Blue and White Niles, 
hundred miles from Cairo, 


country, brave explorer has 


and where the slave-trade 


climate, has 


3 from 
upp. r 


nniles 


ty mil 
atiko, Gondokoro is on the 
one thousand, four hundred 
junction 
one thousand, five 

ko ison the White 
dito Lake Mr. 
Baker gives a glowing picture of real- 
ized when traveller will sondon 
Bridge, disembark at 


Nile, which may be navi; Nyanza, 


What may be 
“the embark at I 
take the 
Fatiko, and with only one shift of lug 


Gondokoro, 


self steaming on the bosom of the mysterious equa- | 


torial lakes.”’ 


a 
VENTRILOOUIST AND PIG, 

Among the many amusing stories related of 
triloquists is the following: 


THE THE 


ven- 


At Macon fair, eae a ventriloquis ty —_ red 
Conte, saw a countrywoman driv wa pig before 
- r, Which could hardly move, so laden wi: wit with 

fat. 


“What's the price of your pig, my § rood woman ?”” 

“A hundred franes, my good-looking gentleman, 
at your service, if you wis h to buy.” 

“OF course I wish to buy; but it’ 


great deal too 
much. Lean offer you ten crowns. 


“[ want one hundred franes, no more and no less; | 


take it or 1. 

“Stay,” 
am sure your pig is more reasonable than you. 
me, on your conscience, my tine fellow, are 
worth one hundred sous?” 

“Lam measled, and my mistress is trying 
youin.” 

The crowd that had assembled around the woman 
anc pig fell back in terror, faneying them both 
witched, while Comte returned to his hotel, lies re 
the story was told, with sundry additions, and he 
learned that some courageous persons had gone up 
to the woman, begged her to be exorcise d, and thus 
drive the wicked spirit out of the pig. 


ave it.” 


Tell 
to take 


A CHINESE 

Chinese, as many of our readers are aware, are re- 

markably imitative ; the following ludicrous instance 

of this trait is given in the San Francisco Bulletin, 

A San Francisco family had one of these pig-tailed 
domestics: 


Last Saturday the lady of the house decided that 
the matting on the floor of the spacious kitchen 
needed renewing, The ohkl matting, having been 
patched, was a sorry sight; in fact, it appeared to be 
made up of a dozen irregular picees. The bright 
hew matting was sent to ‘the house, and John was 
requested to substitute it for the frayed and patched 
stuff. The family accepted an invitation to visit the 
interior, and left John a elear field for his opera- 
tions. They returned to find that a new matting 
had been laid with methodical precision, There was 
the new matting to show for itself! But what a 
show! John had cut it into irregular pieces, patched 
it, and fr: ryed the edges, until it was a counterpart 
of the old matting in every thing but age. 


DOMESTIC, 


————— 
PRESENCE OF MIND. 

It is a great gift to have full possession of one’s 
wits in a time of danger; to know what to do, and to 
have nerve and courage to doit. A miner recently 
showed a cool head and rare bravery. 


A short time ago, in the bottom of the new shaft 
of the Woodville mine, three men had just prepared | 


a three-fuse blast, had lighted the fuse, jumped into 


the bucket and started for the surface, when, through 


ears to; 
rage, find hime | 


said Comte, approaching the animal; “I | 


you! 


THE 


lessness of the er 
on the eentre and refused to move, 
men hung, within six feet of the blast, for some little 
time; but it seemed like hours to them. At last one | 
the party, Benjamin Kendall by name, realizing 
that something must be wrong on top, | jumipe al trom 
the bucket, : und proceeded toe xtinguish the slowly- | 
burning tf | 

‘Two pieces were put out without difficulty, but the | 
third he found it impossi to reach, as it had al- | 
rendy burned in the drill hole. Then he turned to 
climb back to the bucket, but it was too late; his | 
companions were then being hoisted to the surt: ce. | 
Who can imagine the ment: ul agony endured by that | 
man when he saw that he had been left to his fate, | 
and was liable at any moment to be blown into eter- | 
nity? 

With a dk om resolve, he started to climb up 
the timbers, but he had not — more than five or | 
six feet on his way when the blast exploded, throw- | 


YOUTH’S 


cer, the engine caught ! 
Here the three | 


of 


ing a shower of rocks and dirt far above his head. 
| Fortunately, Kendall was but little injured, receiv- 
jing merely a few slight scratches on his hands. It | 
was a very close call, and one that will long be re- 
membered by him. The engineer was discharged. 


Comranion is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 


—~ 
A WEASEL’S STRATAGEM, 

The ingenuity with which some animals entrap 

their enemics seems more like reason than what we 

consider instinct, though what instinct really 


is, | 
The following story is| © 


philosophers are undecided. 
well authenticated: 


A grist-mill was infested with large rats, until a] 
wgascl came there and destroyed nearly all of the “xq | 
There was, how ever, one large rat w Iie h he could 
not conquer. hey had several pitched battles, in 
which the rat w hip ped the weasel, until whenever 
the rat appeared, the weasel would seek safety in 
flight. They were watched for several days, whe n| ® 
the weasel was observed to be d ing a hole in the | 
earth under a pile of lumber. After he et peta 
pleted it, he approached the mill, and the rat came 
Me ter him as usual. He made some show of fight | 
until he had got the rat into his hole. The rat fol- | 
lowed, when the weasel was scen to come out at the | 
other end of the hole, aud run in at the entrane 2e | 
after the rat. Subsequent examination proved that 
the weasel had made the hole large enough for the 
rat to enter, but had contracted the other end so that 
| he could not get out. ILaving thus trapped his an-| 
tagonist, the weasel took him in the rear and easily 


>} conquered him. 


. ~ = 
WORLD'S POPULATION, 

The great populations of the world lie in Asia, but 

| seographers think the seales will turn in favor of the 

| United States in the coming centuries: \ 2 


THE 


| 
The population of the globe, according to Iecrren | 
} Behm and Wagner, two German statisticians, is at | 
the present time 1,391,030,000, Of this number, 300,- 
090,000 are credited to the British Empire, i icluding 
British Ladi The total — ution of India is put 
at 300,000,06 wid China at 1 
ber, ay robab ly excessive 
these estimates are probably 
be. Another man of figur xon, an E 
man, has been making estimates for the Sesene, 
These are not quite so well based, of course, but are 
interesting leis of the opinion that in the year 
2000 the United States will have a population of 546,- 
0 99,000, hile the British Isles wiil have 91,000,000. 
‘niin does not anticipate that our civiliza- 
i 22s that of me was, by the 
sy tl uncer of the future be- 
rior demoralization and vice. 


| 
lion over this num- |! 


imate. As a whole, 


near the truth ase an 


camels of barb rian 
ing from inten 


~ -_ 


| IMAGINARY DRUGS, 
} An old lady in Philadelphia, Jeff 
} quired the habit of using morphia. After using it 
| forrelicf fromthe pains of a tumor, no oe rsuasiou 
could induce her to give up the poison, Her family 
finally united din nade 





‘rson C ep ity, ac- 


hin morphia bottles. 

» su] pposed drug an inferior artic ie, ’ 
ut bs 4 ‘ph hysicias 1, Who was in the seeret, assured her 
that it was all right, and she was satisfied. Sheeon- | 
tinued to use the article for fifteen years, and to the | 
day of her death, and could not do without it, never 
having learned the deception, At one time when 
she was ill the physician gave her Dover" 3 powders, 
but she could not rest after taking them until she 

| took her starch morphia. 
—— 
KATING ORANGES, 

A writer says: Always on a Southern ge entleman’s | 
table the dessert of oranges is furnished with small 
silver fruit knives and spoons. The orange is held | 
jin the napkin,—just as you hold an egz,—and with 
the slender point of the Knife a cire ul: ir incision is 
made in the stem end of the orange, and the stem | 

core is nicely taken out, leaving an orifice large | 

enough to ndinit the e gg spoon. The orange is held | 

on eaten then, just like gourmands eat an egg in its 
own shell; and the skill and grace with which this | 
. g the fingers or nap- 


is done, that is, without soil 
process with the egg, a test 


kin, are, asin the same 
of good breeding. 
e ‘ 
TELL IT NOT. 

“Tell it not in Gath lest the Philistines rejoice.” 
This has become a proverb, and to explain a prov- 
erb generally spoils it; but the following is a good 
commentary on David’s words: | 

A merchant having sustained a considerable loss 
desired his son not to mention it to anybody. The 
youth promised silence, but at the same time re- 
quested to know what advantage could attend it. 
“If you divulge this loss,’’ said the father, ‘‘we shall 
have two evils to support instead of one—our own 
grief, and the joy of our neighbors.” 

_ = 
TIT TAT, 

One can’t help enjoying the fun when a joker is 

paid in his own coin: 


ron 


Two friends, meeting after an absence of some 
years, during which time the one had increased con- 
siderably in bulk, and the other still remained only 

y of aman,” said the stout gentleman,— — | 
sift you he vd not had a din- | 








ner since I Saw you last.’ 
“And you,” replied the other, “look as if you had | 
been to dinner ever since. 
( 
“DON'T you wisht you was me?” said a six-year- 
old bey to one of his companions on Mond: uy, ‘fer 
I've got twenty-five cents, and r m goin’ to the bar- 
ber shop to git my h: ir cut, an’ Pl “have pink water | 
| squirte mn on my head,’ \ 


thing 


SMONEN 


‘ption, substituting e: arefully * 


; known on 
HAM & C 


COMP. 


TAKE Schenck’s } 


JULY 


goes wre 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Uair 


Dressing in the woild, 


WHEN YoU WOULD LEARN. 

When something you desire to know, 
You do not understand, 

You should to those for knowledge go 
Who’re wiser in the land. 

If thus your ignorance to expose, 
Should somewhat mar your peace, 

You should be glad such means you chose, 
Your knowledge to increase. 

If boys would learn where to buy “CLOTHEs,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 

They should apply at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. | 
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No specimens will be sent free, but we make upa 
SPECIAL PACKAGE 

containing 38 “E xe e Isiors,” 
tints, and gold, : *Ne Vlus Ultras 
fine selectic n, Wh oh We will send for 

50 cents and 3-cent stamp, to any 
Companion, Who will at the si ume time s¢ n dus ¢ 
of at least one good penman; such as teachers ot 
The} ship; card writers; bookkeepers; clerk $3 co 
It l 


PDN T TOy T 
SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 

Genuine excellence is always appreciated in a commu- 
nity like ours. Svuld at a very low price, the new Elastic 
‘Truss cures Rupture and causes no pain during the pro- 
cess, and is sent by mail to those who need it. Cireulars. 
aes free by the Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broad- 
ew York City. Branch Office, 129 Tremont Street, 

28—lt 


’ printed in < 


corne r Winter Street, Boston. 
VHE BLOOD contains a lk mount of iron. 
Peruvian Syrup supplies this vital element. 28— best writer in your school, cte., € 
5( Visiting Cards for 25 ce Samples free. Agents This will enable 
| wanted. Address I. v. xurdine r, Lynn, Mass. 
J em ANSPARENT CARDS; new thing; 6 samples 
iree. Address Il. F. DAMO) ‘ew Bedtord, Mass. 
S200 j A Sate to agents everywhere. Address 
ELSiOK MFG. CO,, Bichanan, Mich. 


\ ONEY M ADE EASILY. Room for you. Write GOLD and SILVER INK, with. fall directions, each 
I no ARK, Wadsworth, Ohio. = 27— 25 cents and green sta CARD CASES, 
made in imitation of Scotch plaid Ay 4) cent 


$1 00. Address 
L. J. VOICT, 
st Bridgewater, M: ASS 


about half t 


Souvenir or Present: ation Cards, or a 
ations for the album. 





Cards, Price Lists, 
where on receipt of ¢ 


B« cST OF FER to Ladies or Gentlemen as 
Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., 
Northampton, Mass. 


I OOK at our grand offer. All out of employment 
4 


should send at once for Illustrated Catalogue. F.P. 
GLuck, New Bedford, Mass, 22— 


Agents, 
sox 4, 
2-tf 
Box 95, E 


Amateur workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


‘an be supplied with the following HAR ‘Db and R ARE 
W OODS, veh Soy ready for use, in 35, 3 
upwards; Cash to accompany orders. 
wood, Ilolly, Wi unut, Mahogany, Ebony 
Cedar, Lird’s-eye Maple, ete, 


o. W. Read & Co, 


186 to 200 0d St.) foot 5th & 6th on, E. 
?> Orders by mail will have prompt : vr 
tention. Inclose st: ump for Catalogue and P 4 e-] 


HAMILTON, N.Y. » 
English and Classical School of high gr: 
building vy ales need teachers. Tre} 
or fo olley Its location combines nearly 
advantages to be desired. ae Sas r year, 
t term begins THURSDAY, SEPT. 
lress the Prine ipal. 


7 ted a nts, either sex. Patentand 

¥ Novelties. 1 »rotits. 
66 rc ortlandt Street, N.Y. 21—10t 
made agg in with Stencil and Key Check 


Outfits. gues, Samples and full partic- 
S.M. Sr E xe * k, 117 Hanover St., Boston, 


SIMPSON & SMITH, 


MONEY 


ulars FREE. 


] ADIES can make $5 00 per day in their own city or 
4town. Address ELLIS MANUFACTURING C 
Waltham, Mass. 


( BRISTOL CARDS, 5 tints, with name, 
or 20 Blank Scroll ¢ 
ets., 9sty 


HUSTE D, 


—4t 
We 
ards, 10 ets.; 30 Mixed Care 
Outfit, 19 styles, 10 cts., postpaid 

tu, Renns Co., N. Y. 


66S WIMMING JENNY” doubles the s 

bO swimmer, { enables any boy to 

at ws without fatigue. 
ngage, A. B. 


RNY, 


ful at- 


apee lof any 
ater 


Scut on receivt of $1 00. 
HAYDEN, Auburn, N. Y. 


NATURE'S FACE PGWOER * 


m: 1ilon receipt of 3-cent stamp. 
Yashington St., Boston, Mass. 


or Acme of Beauty. 
re e samples by 


A MONTH 
where. Lit 
aa 





For a ec ase of 


Av manga s y oatar: 





ATHOLICOS, 


o8—ly 
NOVELTY . 
|} Printing-Presses 


| Unequalled 


notice of ex For particulars address the : 
PRINTING PRESS. 
105 Washington Strect, Boston, jaa 
iness honorable and first class, es 
y e z ‘ histo s a rds sent 
Fr aatet > RINTED Bristol visiting cards sent ST RONGEST, 
Cy waited, eee 40 te 0 per cent. Good Card Press, 1} 
| $5000 3 Balsam will not eure. srattle St. 
ly Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Ainerica,—50 
t, sent cents; 50 Snowflake or | GRAEI RG IALL’S 
FRENCH, ; 8 
CALCOMANIE FICTy nes vegetable, Sold by al 
Vict 
of ell lo tive cirenlar for 3 cent sti ump. 
THE IMPRO 
Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Buston, Mass.; New Purposes 
use. 
paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, Peneil, pa- | aLoGur with cag Addresses to 
93. —13t BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
| Country Cousin’s Cool Reception by Her City THE ARCADE a PRESS. 
CO., Box 277, Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Send 3-cent stamp for circular and specimens of 1S 
and cutting for use ever seen, Sapam be attached to the per- 
“Lowest Priced and BEST. 


everywhere to canvass for 
Barre, bhi GE oO. ). BROWN, _M. De, Supt. 
publisher, be B. RUSST: LE, Boston, Mines. 
mary ‘ireulars free. ° 
Send stam ra Cireulars free. 
specimen book. 
ssent free. Address J. WORTH | THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES, 
ay | postpaid for 2)cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for BEST, will do the w: 
ULLER, Bro ckton, Mass. $5 Sta mp 
suuple tree. Dr. F. 
A tear CARD HOUSE in} Act gently, removing 
name neatly printed, 
cents, Agents wanted. ea Le} 4 amdantal 
eo ] 
200 2 heets Serap book j GRAEFENB 
' 
! I | 
J.W.1 LEA, « co. Medford Mass. 2-cow bt | 
SHUTTLE Se - na Mast < 
ork 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 
Agents for the best-selling Prize Pack- 12,500 in 
tent Yard Measure and a piece ot Jewelry. Single pac k- sENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 
— = a : boston, Ma 
WworR ) THE PUBLISHERS will forward on re- 
OF Le oun, 7and “City Cousin’ $ Warm Reception SELF-INKING. PRICE, $450. 
JUST INVENTED! AGENTS WANTED!! wank ts ARCADE PRESS Co 
son or the sewing machine. Sample sent by mail on re- 
Arctlsio Do Your Own Printing 


nial book, worthy the special 
AMERICAN 
ry > l'ype put up expressly for Amate 
I Y I Ke. ers, by the New England Type Apply to - 
“ JOSEPH WATSON, 
hj = 53 Murray Street, New York, and & 
$250: -~Agents wanted every- 7 Cornhill, Boston, 21—ly_ ieasaee i 
+ Louis, Mo. 16—13t 
3uy the SELF-INKING Colum! 
samples of Glass, Marble, Snowfl: tle and Damask cards. ress. 4x6, $ aa 
Asthma, Cough or Cold the xt re urtis «& Mi 
1 
,» Me. Sold by Drug- 
YRY THE } 
tol Cards, assorted Tints, with your | the system in an w vhes te tae 
Marble © are Is, 50 
351 “Main St., Brockton, Mass. } whic h women 
Chyomos ies mc hromos, f conte 
10 DOLLARS PER DA AGENTS Mien Ant = 
for Amateur or Business 
WANTED ages in the world, It contains 15 sheets Send stamp for Intvstratep Cat- 
age, With elegant Prize, postpaid, 25 cents. Circular 
a . ' waa Man’f’s 1 ye vers in_all kinds of 
ceipt of 5Y cents two beautiful works of art, CARD PRESSES, $5. —ly 
ART. | | bv Iler c ountry Cousin,’ Address ART . 
UNION Ine luding Ink, Type, Reller, Card Board, ete 
rhe neatest little article for holding 4 00 au n 
ee S SHOGr Of SOTEAt, _ l6—eow 24 Washington ‘Street, Bo ston. 
ceipt of retail price, 25 cer nts. Terms to agents anade 
Press for cards, labels, envelom 1 


applic ation. Address WALDRON, BURN 

Manufae ture Ts, Old Town, Me. 27—2tp 

ss Larger s izes for | 
BusinessMen dotheir print 


Of the prettiest V iting Gunin you ever saw 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade, Amateur Print ing,dce gat 


and ten different samples, with your name beau- 

tifully printed on them: all, sent toanv address, 

by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price li st 

and samples of 60 different designs for printing ful pastime for spare hour 
have great fun and make mo me 
at printing. Send twostamps ft 
catalogue presses ty pe etctothe) 
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sent with each new order. W. C. CANNON, 46 
1 
LSEY & CO., Meriden, 


| TBUY J. & P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE) 


Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 9—ly 


Printing 
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OvRk lady friends who have used the 
Eureka Spool Silks will use no 


other. It is full size, full length, and 





[MACHINE ]| 
 - 

| SILK B| every spool is found as represented. 
rae TIFY TH 


BEAU E SKIN : 
ly using a harmless toilet preparation, known as Geo W. 


Liird’s “Bloom of Youth.”’ It will remove tan, fre 
{ moth, and all other disfigurements from the skin, leav ing 
it perfectly smooth, clear and beautiful, without showing 














the slightest trace of its application. For sale by all ¥ a mp 
| druggists in the United States. Price 75 cents per boitle. | § cs ; AS LM S eps 8 rt 
{ me | 
NJ T ? twat White Glycerine Soap | 
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is the best ‘Toilet Soap for summery use. 23— 
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